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Victrola 





cecsnmam |. che most wonderful 
musical instrument the 
world has ever known. 


“Wonderful indeed!”’ you'll say after 
al hearing the /7ctrola, for this new instru- 
ment is ~ greatest step forward made in 











\ the advent of ee Victor. 

The /7ctrola is the first and only instrument 
of its kind. It is not simply a cabinet containing 
: another instrument, but is a complete instrument 
in itself—specially designed and constructed, and 
embodying new and exclusive patented features. 


Victrola XVI 
Circassian walnut, $250 A handsome cabinet to outward appearances, grace- 
eo. as ful in design and beautiful in its simplicity. But what 
Music made loud or soft by a World of melody it gives forth! And what a wonder- 


gpening or closing the small fully pure and mellow tone! Never before were the 
Contains albums for 150 ree- great masterpieces of music—all the splendid Victor 
ords and drawer for accessories. 

music—played so sw eetly and perfectly. 

“Where does the music come from?’ you ask. Beneath the lid of the 
Victrola is a turntable on which the Victor Record is placed. From there the 
tone-waves are carried through the tapering arm down to the sounding board | 
surface which amplifies and reflects them. And the melody floats out from behind * 
the small doors which can be regulated to make the music loud or soft at will. 

This then is the Vzctrola—the most wonderful of all musical instruments. |) 
But you can’t know how wonderful it really is until you hear it, for the )7zctrola || 
has a tone-quality such as is possessed by no other a 
instrument. 

Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor dealer’s—he 
will gladly play it for you. Look for the Victor Dog on the 
inside of the lid. 

Write to us for complete catalogues of the Vittrola, the // 
Victor—large range of styles, $10, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100, 
—and of over 3000 Victor Records. ( 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A.\ 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 














A complete list of new Victor Records for July will be found 
in the July number of Munsey’s and August Cosmopolitan 
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The March of Events 


of our country there has appeared what 

might be called a national frame of mind. 
If some historian should trace through events 
the growth of American national conscious- 
ness, he would find that in each case as the 
Nation had gained, perhaps after debate and a 
period of acrimony, a common idea, it had also 
produced the man to embody that idea and put 
it into effect. 

Three months ago THE WorLp’s Work 
characterized the present period as an era of 
good feeling, called attention to the virtual 
agreement between broad-minded men of both 
political parties, and welcomed recent signs of 
understanding between North and South. 
Those Southern commercial bodies that urged 
the appointment of men to Federal offices in 
the South on merit rather than in accordance 
with party affiliation were right. This, it was 
pointed out, would bring about a close relation 
between Southern sentiment and the present 
Administration which both the President and 
the Southern people desire. The Solid South 
which exists by virtue of past differences 
could not survive if this point of view should 
prevail. 

Now that this frame of mind has been 
formed, the man to embody it has arisen. In 
a speech delivered at Charlotte, N. C., in 
May, President Taft announced as his own the 
exact policy which has been here outlined. 
“T am going to appoint Republicans,” he said, 
“and I am going to appoint Democrats, striv- 
ing in each case to get a man who will commend 
himself to the community in which he lives.” 
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| of ou now and then during the history 


And he has put his policy in practice in 
the immediate neighborhood where it was 
declared. The appointment of Mr. Henry 
Groves Conner as Federal judge for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina was recom- 
mended by Mr. Conner’s ability. He was 
best qualified to fill the place. What his 
politics were was immaterial. 

Though admitting that he did not dream 
of political revolution in the South, the Presi- 
dent added: “I believe we are on the eve 
of such a condition in the South that there 
shall be a complete tolerance of opinion, 
and that there shall grow into respectable 
power an opposition in each state which 
shall tend to the betterment of the govern- 
ment as it exists in the state.” In these 
words of the President’s is the spirit of the . 
period. It was this truth that Mrs. ‘“Stone- 
wall’? Jackson expressed after the speech 
when she welcomed the President as the 
“harmonizer of all our hearts.” 

The outward division of parties which has 
existed for more than a generation represents 
a difference in opinion and feeling which 
no longer exists. Artificial separation along 
sectional lines has kept the country divided. 
By a new alignment of parties along lines of 
genuine convictions, the country would be 
reunited. The splitting of the Solid South 
would mean the welding of the nation. For 
reunion the people of the United States are 
ready — President Taft could have no higher 
ambition than to leave as the fruit of 
his Administration a political reorganization 
expressive of the new Americanism. 


y, Page & Co, All rights reserved. 
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MR. OSCAR STRAUS 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR AT CONSTANTINOPLE, WHO 
WAS MINISTER TO TURKEY FROM 1887 TO 1889 

















SENATOR NELSON W. ALDRICH 
THE LEADER OF THE DOMINANT FACTION IN THE SENATE OPPOSED TO A RADICAL REVISION OF THE TARIFF 











THE LATE GEORGE MEREDITH 
THE LAST OF THE GREAT VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 


{See page 11804) 

















MR. H. O. TANNER 


AN AMERICAN WHOSE RELIGIOUS PICTURES HAVE WON HIM FAME 














MR. WILLIAM WILLIAMS 


THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION FOR THE PORT OF NEW YORK 




















DR. MELVILLE G. OVERLOCK 
WHO HAS UNITED ALL THE MANUFACTURERS IN WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS., TO STAMP OUT TUBERCULOSIS 











LOWER NEW YORK FROM THE BROOKLYN SIDE 


THE CITY OF WONDERFUL 
NIGHT 


(PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT, 1909, BY W. M. VANDER WEYDE) 














MADISON SQUARE AND THE FLATIRON BUILDING 


























LOOKING UP BROADWAY FROM THE SINGER TOWER 
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THE METROPOLITAN TOWER 
THE HIGHEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD 



































THE SEARCHLIGHT ON THE SINGER BUILDING 

















LOOKING DOWN ON TWENTY-STORY BUILDINGS 


THE VIEW TOWARD JERSEY CITY FROM THE SINGER BUILDING 
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THE BRIDGES OVER THE EAST RIVER 
WHICH CONNECT MANHATTAN WITH BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND CITY. THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE IN THE FORE- 
GROUND, THE UNLIGHTED MANHATTAN BRIDGE NEXT, AND THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND 














DOWN-TOWN FROM THE METROPOLITAN TOWER 


OPEN SPACE IN THE CENTRE IS UNION SQUARE AND THE SINGER TOWER SHOWS IN THE BACKGROUND 
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THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER SPEAKS 


EEK after week the dull droning of the 

tariff debate has continued to defer 

the hope of a wearied country. The leaders 
of the Senate have conducted the debate as if 
they thought it would hypnotize the people into 
indifference as to what sort of tariff would ensue. 
After the building of the tariff structure—or 
rather the rebuilding of the tariff structure 
erected by the House of Representatives — 
reaches the end of its slow progress in the Senate 
committee of the whole, the product is pre- 
sented to the Senate for adoption. Then it 
goes to a conference of the two houses, 
and all this takes time. Every week that 
passes leaves the country more tired than ever 
of talk about duties on iron and wool and 
lumber and bdellium and diethyl-sulphon- 
dimethyl-methane or whatnot. The ordinary 
man has the impression that Senator This and 
Senator That know no more about the effect of 
the tariff on the country at large than he does, 
and care less; and, moreover, he has the impres- 
sion that Senator This and Senator That both 
know and care a great deal about the effect of 
the tariff on special interests; and the ordinary 
man is right. He knows, too, that after he buys 
food and clothing and shelter and transportation 
for his family and himself he pays more than 
he would if there were no duty; and, though he 
is willing to bear his share of the burdens of 
government, and is even willing to pay enough 
more to make sure that the difference in cost 
of production between this and other countries 
is levied on imported goods, he is not anxious 
to pay out of his own pocket any special gifts 
to the people who allow him to buy their 
products. Now this ordinary man is what 


is known as the Ultimate Consumer; and some- , 


how his are the only interests which do not seem 
to be represented in Congress. The steel 
people and the beer people and the hosiery 
people and the lumber people are all vocal at 
Washington; but the plain people have no 
spokesmen; they have to depend upon the 
chance that out of the fight between scores of 
special interests as claimants for tariff favors 
there will emerge some kind of arrangement 
that will not be altogether opposed to the 
public interest. 

It is the plain people, however, that do the 
voting; and some day they will wake up and 
demand that the tariff cease to be made a game 
of grab-bag for the powerful commercial inter- 
ests of the land, and instead that it be made 


the subject of scientific study and constructive 
financial statesmanship by a properly consti- 
tuted, non-partisan, expert tariff commission. 

Unless Senator Aldrich and his followers, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, heed this 
widespread, if silent, feeling, and make it pos- 
sible for a real tariff commission to acquire 
information that will enable Congress to 
arrange tariff schedules in the interest of the 
whole country, they will some day find the whole 
protection edifice tumbling about their ears. 
They should be made to understand that there 
are a great many protectionists to-day who are 
about ready to see the whole policy of protection 
abandoned, unless some way can speedily be 
devised of putting it on a basis of sound public 
policy. 

In the meantime the country waits to see 
what Congress will do to fulfil the pledge of 
both parties as it understood that pledge to be 
—for a tariff revised downward. 


THE HOPE FOR A BETTER TARIFF 


O FAR as it has dared, the Sixty-first 
Congress has refused to make a downward 
revision of the tariff. But, in spite of the 
similarity of the duties, the tariff situation is 
very different from what it was previous to 
Mr. Taft’s election. For example, there are 
seventeen Democratic senators who voted for 
a tariff on lumber, directly contrary to a 
plank in -the platform adopted by their 
party at Denver. On the other hand, the stur- 
diest opponents of the Aldrich high-tariff bill 
have been such senators as Mr. Nelson of 
Minnesota and Mr. Cummins of Iowa, who 
are Republicans. As a rule, the senators 
and representatives voted upon the tariff in 
accordance with the desires of the prevailing 
industry of their constituency — irrespective 
of party doctrine or any previously expressed 
opinion of their own. 
Although this is not a high brand of states- 
manship with which to settle such a question, 
it at least makes men’s positions plain, for 
those who fight for revision will have 
behind them the pressure of their constituents, 
and they will, therefore, be persistent and 
earnest in their struggle. During recent years 
this has not been true of the Democratic party, 
the recognized champion of a non-protective 
tariff, not only on account of its lack of 
good leadership but because many of the 
Southern Congressmen were in reality pro- 
tectionists, although nominally free-traders. 
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The Congressional discussion brought every- 
one out in his true colors, each for the special 
interest of his own district — and the President 
for the country at large. 

And, while the high-tariff party; under Repre- 
sentative Payne and Senator Aldrich, has been 
overwhelmingly successful, the efforts of the 
opposition have not been wasted if a tariff 
bureau or a tariff commission becomes an 
accomplished fact. For a tariff of special 
favors can only be framed if the public is in 
ignorance. So far, it has not been hard to 
keep the public in ignorance, because there has 
been no authoritative source from which infor- 
mation could be had. A tariff bureau which 
found out and published the facts would end 
this condition. 


LOOKING BEYOND THE TARIFF 


HERE is a certain large manufacturing 
establishment in New England which 
has been for a long time, and is now, making a 
product on which there is a high protective 
duty, and the establishment has prospered. 
The prices which it charges are dependent upon 
the tariff and not upon the fundamental laws 
of trade. The present tariff agitation, there- 
fore, affects this concern in common with others 
in the same trade. Its managers, however, 
have not been to their Congressmen with tales 
of their pitiful plight. They have not sent a 
lobby to Washington to present their desires. 
They have sought a remedy nearer home, 
and decided to rely upon their own endeavors. 
They studied their plant and found that there 
was another product which they could make 
and sell at a profit, whether there was a tariff 
or not. They are quietly making preparations 
for the change. They are placing their business 
on so firm a footing that they will need no 
special favors to enable them to continue it. 


THE SELECTION OF AMERICAN DIPLOMATISTS 


O SELECT suitable men for foreign 
diplomatic posts is not an easy task. 

In the first place, it has been made difficult by 
the parsimonious and short-sighted policy 
of Congress in underpaying ambassadors and 
ministers and in neglecting to provide. per- 
manent and proper houses for the embassies. 
If, therefore, the President appoints a man of 
small or moderate means to a foreign diplomatic 
post, he must ask him to shoulder a financial 
burden which he cannot afford to take up and 
which, therefore, must be assumed by his friends. 
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This, thanks to Congress, puts the United States 
in the position of receiving alms. On _ the 
other hand, if the President confines his appoint- 
ments to men of large means, he is forced to 
act as if the possession of money were an 
essential qualification for such public service. 
President Taft has, of course, chosen the former 
horn of the dilemma, so far as his choice of men 
is concerned. Nevertheless, he cannot always 
be assured of the consent of the man he would 
prefer for any such position. For the 
ambassadorship to the Court of St. James’s, 
he chose the man who would have filled the 
position with the greatest distinction — Mr. 
Eliot, the retiring President of Harvard; but 
he did not secure his acceptance of the 
appointment. 

Although there are still difficulties in the 
way of finding men both fit for foreign service 
and able to undertake it, the class of difficulties 
has been largely removed. As Secretary of 
State in Mr. McKinley’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administrations, Mr. Hay — and after him Mr. 
Root — did a great deal to establish the diplo- 
matic service on a basis of merit and experience. 
It is easier now than ever before for a President 
to promote a man from one post where he has 
served well to another post of greater respon- 
sibility. This is partly because political 
influence has become somewhat discredited 
by past failures; but very largely because there 
are more men of experience and promise in the 
American diplomatic service. 

Thus President Taft has chosen as Ambas- 
sador to Russia Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who has 
proved his abilities by years of service cul- 
minating in the office of Minister to China. 
His knowledge of affairs in the Far East through 
his connection with the legation at Peking 
and with that in Korea, his knowledge of 
affairs in the Near East, acquired during his 
service as Minister to Roumania and Servia, 
and his knowledge of general diplomatic affairs 
through his service as Chief Clerk, then Third 
Assistant and finally Assistant Secretary of 
State, all of the greatest value to the man who 
represents the United States at St. Petersburg, 
could not have been acquired in any other way. 

The President has also transferred Mr. 
Leishman from Constantinople to Rome. In 
his place as Ambassador to Turkey he has put 
Mr. Oscar Straus, whose former occupancy of 
that post brought honor and credit to himself 
and his country and whose opportunities for 
great usefulness are clear to anyone who under- 


r? 








COAL MINERS AND OPERATORS 


stands what a new place in international 
relations the revolution has made for the 
Ottoman Empire. 


BUSTLE AND A BUDGET 


HE contrast between the French instinct 
for drama and the British instinct for 
business has been recently illustrated in the 
way in which France and Great Britain have 
attacked the same problem. In both these 
countries, as in other civilized lands, the wage- 
earners are underpaid and overtaxed. They 
do not share, as they ought, in the wealth which 
they help to produce, and they bear a dis- 
proportionate share of the economic burdens 
of industry. In both countries the so-called 
working class has been growing in political 
power, and has become more and more effective 
in making its demands known. In both coun- 
tries, moreover, the wage-earning class is so 
distinct from other elements in the population 
that its members do not share so readily as 
wage-earners in this country do in the general 
prosperity; it can, therefore, conversely, act 
more readily as a coherent body. This 
explains why Socialism, which is essentially 
a class movement and is, therefore, mainly 
exotic or artificial in America, has grown to 
large proportions in France and England. 
At the same time, social progress has taken a 
very different form in one country from that 
which it has taken in the other. 

In France the latest episode in the struggle 
for social readjustment was an attempt of the 
Socialists to control the Government. It took 
the form of a strike of Government employees. 
The Post, Telegraph,and Telephone Employees’ 
Association objected strongly to the action of 
one of the Government officials and proclaimed 
a strike. The Socialists in the Chamber of 
Deputies espoused the cause of the strikers. 
The discussion led to a period of disorder 
among the Deputies. From one part of the 
hall, where the Socialists sit, arose the strains 
of the Internationale, from another, the 
strains of the Marseillaise, and from the 
royalist group, the strains of Vive Henri IV. 
Premier Clemenceau, however, kept his head. 
He was firm in holding to the principle that a 
strike against a Government is intolerable. 
When a strike occurs on a naval vessel or in the 
army, it is called mutiny. Men who are 
engaged in public service are not in the same 
position in which men are who are in the 
employ of private concerns. A strike is a 
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species of revolt; and revolt against the power 
of a private individual or company is very 
different from revolt against the authority of 
the nation. Happily for the stability of the 
Republic, this melodramatic attempt at coercing 
the Government failed. By a majority of 
385, the Chamber of Deputies repudiated the 
proposition that the employees in Government 
service have the right to strike, and sustained 
M. Clemenceau. ‘The French nation has thus 
asserted its sovereignty over its creatures, and 
has decreed that, if social progress is: to be 
achieved by political methods, it must be 
achieved in some other way than that of sub- 
stituting the will of an irresponsible association 
for the will of the nation. 

In contrast with the French method of 
procedure, the course which social progress 
has followed in England is prosaic. Instead 
of expressing itself in fiery speeches and in 
Parliamentary singing, it has found expression 
in a budget. In this, the annual financial 
statement and estimate of the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it is made clear that the 
Liberal party has given heed to the demand 
that taxation be laid more equitably. A 
large proportion of money for the Government 
will be derived, according to this announced 
plan, from those who not only are best able to 
pay it but also ought to pay it because they 
receive a larger proportionate Governmental 
protection. Moreover, the Liberal party 
recognizes that the man who gains wealth 
without earning it— as, for example, through 
inheritance or through the rise in value of 
unimproved land holdings—ought to pay more 
taxes than the man who receives wealth through 
his own labor. The privileged classes of Eng- 
land are, of course, denouncing Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but they do not support his party, anyway. 
Great numbers in the other classes in England, 
however, including the wage-earners, recognize 
this as a serious and not ineffectual attempt 
to minimize special privilege and to equalize 
the burdens of society. 


COAL MINERS AND OPERATORS 


HE anthracite fields have been recently 

the scene — or rather the cause — of two 
important contests. In both of them the public 
is seriously concerned. On the supply of 
coal the well-being and even the lives of mil- 
lions of people depend, and, therefore, toward 
any dispute concerning the conditions under 
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which coal shall be mined or transported these 
millions stand in a closer relationship than 
merely that of interested spectators. One of 
these contests was between the organizations 
of men who own the coal mines and the organi- 
zation of men who mine the coal. When, in 
1903, this contest became so acute as to threaten 
a coal famine and an incalculable amount of 
suffering and to many people even death, 
President Roosevelt, acting simply by virtue 
of the influence which his high office gave him, 
interfered. He practically forced upon the 
contestants, to the disgust of many of the 
employers and some of the employees, a plan 
of settlement through a board of conciliation 
known as the Anthracite Strike Commission. 

The agreement obtained under the decision 
of the Anthracite Strike Commission and 
enforced by public opinion was effective for 
three years. After its expiration in 1906, it 
was virtually renewed for another three years. 
This spring, therefore, it had to be tested again. 
After prolonged negotiations between the 
operators and the men, a new agreement was 
reached during the last week in April. The 
operators this time have made a number of 
concessions. Mr. Baer, president of the 
Reading system and head of the operators’ 
organization, while asserting that in this as in 
other controversies neither side is fully satis- 
fied, has expressed his view on the broad situa- 
tion in these words: “This award of the Strike 
Commission has been the most satisfactory 
solution of the labor problem on a large scale 
that the world has ever seen.” 


COAL MINES AND COAL ROADS 


LMOST at the same time with the an- 
nouncement of this agreement, under 
which one contest has subsided, has come a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which has settled 
another dispute concerning the production of 
anthracite. In this case the operators’ combi- 
nation has won a substantial legal victory. The 
mining of anthracite has been carried on under 
conditions of practical monopoly. It is true 
there are independent operators; but they are 
dependent upon the great coal railways for 
getting their coal to market. Now these 
railways control companies mining immense 
fields of anthracite. In one case the railway is 
owned by a holding company which also owns 
the affiliated mining company; in other cases 
the railways own the affiliated mining com- 
panies themselves. Consequently, the railways 


could, if they wished, charge high freight rates 
on coal and thus, without discriminating 
against the independents, put them at a great 
disadvantage; for the money the railway 
companies might take out of one pocket con- 
taining the mining companies, they could put 
into the other pocket containing the railways. 
The power to do this has been regarded as 
intolerable, for it would enable the operators’ 
combination to discourage competition, keep 
down the wages of the miners (because the net 
incomes of the mines would be small), and yet 
reap large profits for themselves through the 
medium of freight rates. It was supposed that 
this affiliation between the coal roads and the 
coal mining companies was terminated by a 
provision of the Hepburn Law which prohibited 
any railway from transporting in interstate 
commerce any commodity (excepting timber 
and excepting also such commodities as it 
required for its own use) produced by it or 
under its authority “which it may own, in 
whole or in part, or in which it may have an 
interest, direct or indirect.” The Supreme 
Court has decided that this law does not do 
what it was supposed to do. In other words, 
it declares that the ownership of a mining 
company by a railway does not carry with it 
ownership, that is interest, direct or indirect, 
in the coal which that mining company pro- 
duces. This decision is in accord not only 
with the legal definition of the word “interest”’ 
but also with the action of the Senate which 
rejected amendments offered to make specific 
the prohibition of carrying a commodity pro- 
duced by a company in which the railway was 
interested as a stockholder. Whether Congress 
has a constitutional right to enact such a 
prohibition, the court has not decided. The 
responsibility for dealing with the situation, 
therefore, now rests upon Congress. The 
remedy, it is plain, lies not in lawsuits, but 
in new legislation. 


A CHEERFUL TENDENCY 


HEN the Russell Sage Foundation 

determines to spend money “for im- 
proving the condition of the poor,” its first 
move is to get a thorough survey of all the 
facts of their condition. 

The charity organizations — and in many 
cities now they all codperate — no longer 
devote all their attention to the collection of 
sums to be applied, hit or miss, to the first 
sore spot which they see around them. 
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They — and likewise the medical profession — 
are studying the whole broad field of human 
misery in search of comprehensive forms of 
relief. The logical result of this new method 
is that they find the causes of the misery and 
see that in removing the causes is the most 
efficient and cheapest way of lessening the 
misery. ‘To measure human suffering by 
dollars and cents may seem brutal, but, if that 
measurement allows it to be lessened so much 
per dollar, it is certainly excusable. 

We are beginning to get at the facts about 
the money spent for our city governments 
and for our state governments. We demand 
an accounting from our colleges so that we may 
tell, from an actual detailed accounting of what 
we get, how we can get more. We are even 
demanding facts upon which to base our 
national laws — such facts as would be col- 
lected by a permanent, non-partisan tariff 
commission. The foundations for intelligent 
dealing with our national resources were begun 
when the Conservation Commission made an 
inventory of our national resources. 

And such facts are of infinite importance, 
of more importance than we yet realize. Had 
there been a general knowledge of the economic 
wastefulness of slavery before the Civil War, 
slavery would have ceased to exist, without 
a struggle. 


II 


While charitable, philanthropic, civic, and 
educational bodies have been becoming 
more efficient, the churches have, for the 
most part, been content to hold to their 
traditional ways. This fact was very aptly 
illustrated at the time of the Pittsburgh Survey. 
Here was a great undertaking to ascertain 
the facts regarding the conditions under which 
people of many nationalities lived and worked 
— facts bearing most closely upon the moral 
and spiritual life of the people of Pittsburgh; 
yet, with a few noteworthy exceptions, the 
Protestant churches showed such detachment 
from the life of the workers of the city as to be, 
in the mass, of little assistance. For some 
reason the churches have been slow in adopt- 
ing the principle that other organizations 
have discovered to be the root of efficiency. 
That principle, briefly stated, is that in order 
to change conditions, one must ascertain what 
the conditions are. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to 
conclude that the church at large had had 
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little to do with the recent increase in the eff- 
ciency of the agencies for human progress. 
While it is true that the Pittsburgh Survey, 
for example, received little aid from the 
strongest denominations of the city, it is 
also true, and it should not be forgotten, 
that the civic awakening in Pittsburgh, of 
which the Pittsburgh Survey was so pronounced 
a contribution, was due, in no small measure, 
to the foresight and the activities of a church 
leader, the Rev. George Hodges, formerly 
of Pittsburgh, now of Cambridge, Mass. 

Signs of the new spirit of eagerness to face 
facts on the part of the churches at large, more- 
over, are not wanting. At the notable gather- 
ing of the Federal Council of Churches last 
December, in Philadelphia, not only were 
resolutions passed acknowledging in the 
frankest fashion the need of studying present 
social and industrial conditions, but a com- 
mission was formed on the church and social 
service, which is designed to deal with those 
conditions at first hand. 


THE NEW ERA OF ORGANIZATION 


HE purpose of the Higher Education 
Association, recently incorporated in 
New York, is to work for the introduction of 
modern business methods in the management 
of universities and colleges throughout the 
country. Greater efficiency through preven- 
tion of waste and through the codrdination of 
methods is the watchword of its founder, a 
New York lawyer who looks in particular to the 
Standard Oil Company for his models. 
Among the first things he wants to accomplish 
is a standardized, uniform system of book- 
keeping that will serve the double purpose of 
telling the public just how the money is spent, 
and of enabling each institution to profit by 
the economic experiences and experiments of 
all the others. 

Forty-five private hospitals in New York 
City are considering the establishment of a 
central purchasing agency. ‘This proposition 
has been advanced by Mr. W. V. S. Thorne, 
treasurer of the Presbyterian Hospitai and 
formerly head of the Purchasing Department of 
the Harriman railroads. If his ideas are 
carried out and Harriman methods applied to 
the purchasing of supplies, the hospitals enter- 
ing the combination are expected to save about 
$150,000 a year. But this is not the only 
result looked for. The tentative plan of 
codperation provides for a committee of 
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standards whose activity would make for a 
general improvement in the quality of supplies. 
And the final outcome should be a raising of 
the efficiency of every institution concerned. 

To what degree methods work out in prac- 
tice is indicated by the fact that the Purchasing 
Department of the Harriman roads has saved 
10 per cent. on the cost of supplies — and the 
cost of those supplies for the whole system 
totals up at something like $50,000,000 a year. 
In another direction the same methods have 
produced a reduction of 54,000,000 miles 
in the movement of empty cars within two 
years. It has been estimated that, if all the 
railroads in the United States were run in the 
same manner, the total reduction in the useless 
moving of empty cars would amount to 
447,000,000 miles annually. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research has long 
been urging for New York City a central pur- 
chasing department. And the men in charge 
of the bureau think that more than $30,000,000 
annually can be saved. That sum is now 
said to be wasted each year through the lack 
of system and through graft made possible by 
such lack. 

While New York remains in hopes of an 
improvement along these lines, President Taft 
has already taken the first steps toward its 
introduction in Federal affairs. By executive 
order he has created a Bureau of Awards, 
composed of three assistant secretaries, and a 
General Supply Committee, made up of one 
representative from each department and 
independent bureau in Washington. The 
committee will prepare-a schedule of supplies 
before the end of each fiscal year. All supplies 
needed in common by two or more depart- 
ments will be advertised for, and the Bureau 
of Awards will act on the bids. A uniform 
method of inspecting and testing the supplies 
will also be provided. 

We are beginning to demand that our 
churches, schools, and philanthropies, and our 
government imitate business in its codperation 
and efficiency, for we are beginning to- realize 
that without efficiency we cannot expect a 
high standard of honor. 


GOOD BUSINESS METHOD FOR A CITY 


N SUNDAY, May 23d, more than two 
hundred ministers in the City of New 

York discussed the city budget and the moral 
obligation of the citizens to see that it was 
adapted to the city’s needs. Budget Sunday is 
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one of the ways in which the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a private organization, is 
trying to awaken the people of New York to 
scrutinize the $150,000,000 which they spend 
each year. 


This organization has the 


investigated 
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THE EXPENSE LINE OF A NEW YORK CITY BUREAU 


Its appropriations were fixed by its June expenses 


expenditures of the last two or three years. It 
has discovered some fraud, more mismanage- 
ment, and unlimited ignorance and confusion. 
For example, it found that the estimates of a 
certain bureau’s expenditures were based upon 
the June salary list and it found that the June 
pay-roll always contained an extra number 
of employees. ‘These extra men were dropped 
later and the extra money given to the other 
employees. These investigations and the 
publication of the facts prevented much graft 
and put a stop to some already in practice. 
The exposure of graft, however, is not the object 
of the Municipal Research Bureau. Its 
object is more fundamental—to stop the 
inefficiency which produces the graft. Its 
object is, first of all, to have the city government 
prepare a plan of expenditure commensurate 
with its income and apportioned with relation 
to the needs of the community; secondly, so to 
reorganize the methods of the city in buying 
that it will be able to get full value for the 
money spent; and, thirdly, to institute a system 
of bookkeeping by which the public can be 
shown that it gets what it pays for. 

Although the amount of New York’s yearly 
expenses — some $150,000,000 — makes the 
loss from inefficiency and dishonesty seem more 
serious than elsewhere, in all probability the 
proportion is as great in many other cities. 
And there, too, much could be saved by insist- 
ing upon an itemized plan of expenditure, 
prepared in advance in such a way that the 
public can grasp it, and also an itemized record 
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THE CHEERFUL OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 


of the expenditure so that the public can see 
whether it has received what it has paid for. 


THE PLANNING OF CITIES 


URING the first two weeks of May an 
exhibition was held in the armory of 
the Twenty-second Regiment, New York, 
under the direction of the local committee on 
congestion of population. The exhibition 
was designed to show the results of congestion 
in New York City, its relation to the spread of 
tuberculosis, and, in general, to emphasize the 
need of forethought in building cities for health 
and beauty. The scheme was preventive and 
constructive. Many of the exhibits were 
models and photographs of European cities, 
showing, in a concise form, the progress of the 
world in sane city-building. In general, the 
scheme presented was that of restricting certain 
classes of buildings to certain neighborhoods. 
Factories were to have their own quarter. 
Land is of higher value in factory districts 
than in residence districts, so that tenements 
erected in factory districts have to be over- 
crowded to become profitable. It was thus 
shown, from the example of Vienna, that to 
build tenements in the neighborhood of 
factories is not only unsanitary and tends 
to tubercular conditions, but is also com- 
mercially wasteful. Still another suggestion 
was that of restricting high buildings to certain 
neighborhoods and to uses which do not require 
air and sunlight so much as others. They 
may with less harm be used for offices than 
for tenements. 

The committee believes, for example, that 
Brooklyn can be taken in hand in time to 
prevent the congested conditions which it will 
require immense sums to correct in New York. 
And the scheme they have drawn up for 
Brooklyn may serve as a practical illustration 
of the whole idea. They suggest regulations 
restricting the factory district to a liberal strip 
along the river-front, which is already largely 
occupied by factories and will naturally remain 
so from its contact with the water-front. The 
office and store regions are to form a zone 
behind this, followed by the residence and 
tenement zones, and the heights of buildings 
throughout will be carefully graded and pre- 
scribed. The cost of living is known to be 
higher in the neighborhood of factories, and, to 
counterbalance this, the worker resorts to 
overcrowding, which results in diseased con- 
ditions. To carry out some of the most obvious 
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and imperative reforms in New York, it is 
estimated that $86,000,000 will be needed. 

In natural connection with the committee 
on congestion was a committee of the Municipal 
Art Society. This committee provided exhibits 
consisting of designs for parks, public build- 
ings, playgrounds, libraries, schools, and 
sanitary dwellings. The exhibition marks 
a recognition of the close connection of the 
ugly, the unprofitable, and the unhealthy. 
It is encouraging to note the practical work in 
municipal planning going forward in American 
cities, notably Boston and Los Angeles. 

Whether the specific plans of this exhibition 
be best or not, it marks an important step in 
our attitude toward our cities. We are com- 
ing to see that the old method of allowing them 
to grow up as chance or profit directs does not 
produce the best organizations either for trade 
or for living; and we are beginning to plan our 
improvements with the knowledge of conditions 
at home and of the experience of cities abroad 
in rectifying similar conditions. 


THE CHEERFUL OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio and Delaware 

& Hudson railroads, which are 

both large carriers of soft coal, recently 

reported that they are carrying half again as 

much coal as they were at this time last year. 

This coal is carried for immediate use — for 

it does not pay to store it or reship it — and its 

amount forms a good criterion of the condition 
of the manufacturing communities. 

And there is news of a particular, definite 
kind of increasing business. The Standard 
Oil Company says its business has returned 
to normal. The General Electric Company 
says its business appears to be approaching 
that of 1906. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
the Pennsylvania, Cambria, and Lackawanna 
Steel Companies, all say business is grow- 
ing satisfactorily. The Westinghouse Electric 
Company has more men at work than at any 
time since the panic. 

A Boston newspaper estimates that the new 
capital being put into New England factories, 
either in building new ones or adding to existing 
ones, totals $54,000,000. We have seen no 
total for the Southern factories, but there is 
daily news from mills all over the cotton dis- 
trict of new spindles working, more people 
put to work, a new “picker house’’ here, 
more employees’ dwellings there, a $20,000 
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schoolhouse for workmen’s children in another 
place. There is no news that is not cheerful. 

American leaders of finance begin to talk 
glowingly of the return of prosperity, and 
perhaps the surest proof that they mean 
what they say is the fact of the announce- 
ment of so many mergers and increases of 
capital. It seems to be a repetition of 
1896, when the boom for the creation of new 
corporations out of old ones began. The 
$51,000,000 dry goods combine, the reported 
formation of a candy “‘trust,”’ the $30,000,000 
increase in the big beef concern’s stock; these 
were only a few headers. But one of the most 
significant happenings of all was the decision 
of the Erie Railway Company, which had been 
trying to float new refunding bonds for months, 
not to put out any bonds at all, finding that its 
earnings in May promised income enough to 
pay for what it needed. In spite of the tariff 
agitation, the business of the country seems to 
be prospering. 


A BETTER CONSULAR SERVICE 


VERYONE familiar with our consular 
service in the past will rejoice that Mr. 
Taft’s administration is raking it over and put- 
ting it into system. Hereafter, it is announced, 
the merit system will have absolute rule. 
Twenty-seven promotions have been made 
among efficient consuls and twenty-three new 
appointments will replace a great part of the 
dead wood. The consular service hitherto — 
that is prior to Mr. Root’s secretaryship — has 
been one of the most haphazard branches of the 
Government. Perhaps its greatest use is in 
furthering American cOmmerce, and for this it 
requires not only a business training but a keen 
eye for new openings for trade, for trade 
routes, for progress in foreign industrial 
methods, and the like. It is proper, too, that 
the American people should be represented by 
men of dignity and ability. 


AN INCIDENT OF AMERICAN TRADE ABROAD 


ECENTLY, the exporters of a _ well- 
known proprietary article, manufac- 

tured in the United States, solicited business 
in Europe. They approached an agent who 
appreciated to the fullest extent the com- 
mercial superiority and value of the goods and 
who offered to send his salesmen over his 
entire district at his own expense, on the con- 
dition that the exporters would advertise. 
This they refused to do, and they were, more- 
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over, unwilling to ship a small consignment 
worth $300. In the meantime the English 
manufacturers of a similar article, inferior in 
style and pattern but selling at the same price, 
appointed a general agent in the same field, 
placed important consignment stocks all over 
the district, spent large sums of money in 
advertising in every city in the agent’s territory, 
and now, within twelve months from the time 
they started, are doing a very large trade. 
The agent incurred no outlay, but with the full 
coéperation of the manufacturers has estab- 
lished a sound, paying business on a solid basis 
and the Englishman is now getting the benefit. 
The American article has been driven out of 
the market and is not to be seen. The Ameri- 
can firm did not want the business badly enough 
to pay the price of getting it. The English 
firm did. The American wished to have as a 
European agent merely a wholesale jobber, 
who would buy his goods and pay cash for them. 
The Englishman was willing to have an agent 
and to codperate with him in creating a market. 

In spite of their refusal to practise it abroad, 
the Englishman’s method is exactly that used 
by American firms in creating and holding their 
home markets. When we feel the need for 
foreign markets sufficiently, the adoption of 
a similar plan would seem to open large oppor- 
tunities abroad. 


NEGRO FIREMEN 


LTHOUGH the Georgia Railroad is 

not a long line compared with the great 

trunk systems, the strike of its white firemen, 

which lasted two weeks, engaged the attention 

of the whole country and necessitated the 

intervention of Federal officials. ‘The reasons 

for the widespread interest in this strike were 
twofold. 

In the first place, the strike afforded an 
almost startling illustration of the public 
character of our railways. By the stoppage 
of trains on this one line, a considerable portion 
of the state — including a number of towns — 
was threatened with destitution. In ten days, 
a large part of the population in the territory 
involved were lacking many of the ordinary 
comforts and in some cases the necessities of 
life. Although wagons and automobiles were 
brought into requisition, the closing up of the 
railroad imperilled whole communities. An 
incident of this sort illustrates dramatically 
how impossible it is to treat railroads as 
private enterprises. They are as truly public 
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highways as are navigable rivers or as were in 
the old days the wagon roads. 

In the second place, the strike raised the 
question of the industrial status of the Negro 
in the South. It has been repeatedly remarked 
heretofore that nowhere in the United States 
is the Negro workman as free industrially as he 
is in the South. This has been the testimony 
of whites and blacks, of Southerners and 
of Northerners. Suddenly out of this industrial 
peace came the strike of white firemen as a 
protest against the employment of Negro 
firemen. It seemed to many at a distance as 
if this were an attempt to limit the Negro’s 
right to work. If the issue had been as simple as 
it seemed, it would have been easy to condemn 
the strikers. Any artificial suppression of the 
Negro’s attempt to make himself economically 
independent would be as inimical to the econo- 
mic progress of the South as it would be to the 
economic progress of the Negro. Neither the 
country as a whole nor any part of the country 
will ever be able to advance by the degradation 
of any element in its permanent population. The 
issue, in this case, however,was more involved. 

Ten white men belonging to the firemen’s 
union were laid off and ten Negroes were put 
in their places at lower wages. The firemen 
on the road resented this attempt of the railroad 
officials to save money by what was virtually 
a lowering of the rate of wages. On the 
Georgia Railroad, as on other railways in 
the South, all the locomotive engineers are 
white; at the same time, a large proportion of 
the firemen are black. The tendency of the 
system of employment is to erect a barrier of 
Negro employees over which the white men 
in inferior positions find it difficult to pass. In- 
asmuch as it is necessary for a man to have 
experience as a firemen before he can be a 
competent engineer, an increase in the number 
of Negro firemen, such as this order of the rail- 
road officials would create, would make it still 
more difficult for a white man to reach the 
position of engineer by regular and natural 
promotion. Public sentiment, moreover, was 
touched on a sore spot. It has long been 
known in the South that, for lack of a sufficient 
number of white firemen, engineers not infre- 
quently drive locomotives over routes on which 
they have never “fired” and with which, con- 
sequently, they are unfamiliar. This fact, it is 
believed, has decreased the safety of travel on 
Southern railways, and accounts for many 
an accident. There are only two ways of 


avoiding this condition. One way is to employ 
enough white firemen to supply the demand 
for engineers; the other way is to allow Negro 
firemen to rise to the engineer’s post. If the 
managers of the railroads are not willing or 
able to entrust the engineer’s responsibilities 
to Negroes, there is reason in the demand that 
the white men in the employ of their companies 
be allowed to gain the experience essential to 
competent engineers. 

The strike was practically brought to a close 
by a restoration of the conditions which existed 
before the strike began. The issue which it 
raised will, however, be decided only when some 
way is found of regulating employment in the 
engine cabs so that travel is made safe, 
without preventing the Negro employee from 
rising to the industrial position for which he 
has proved capacity. 


A FORCE THAT KEEPS THE PEACE 


HE State of Pennsylvania maintains a 
mounted police force of two hundred and 
twenty men and eight officers, stationed in the 
least orderly parts of the state, whose duty it 
is to maintain order in the rural districts and, 
in case of emergency, to assist the municipal 
authorities in the cities. In 1908, this force 
made 5,028 arrests and secured 3,869 convic- 
tions for crimes ranging from murder to tres- 
pass. The police captured fifteen murderers 
who were convicted and two kidnappers who 
shared the same fate. The assistance of the 
force was asked in quelling several riots, includ- 
ing the prolonged difficulties which arose out 
of the street-car strike at Chester. 

The following quotation from the annual 
report of the secretary of the Game Com- 
missioners for 1908 gives an example of the 
usefulness of this constabulary: 


‘The greatest assistance I had in enforcing the 
law has come from the State Constabulary. Every 
request from this office for help has been promptly 
honored. In my report of last year I cited the 
fact that during the year 1906 fourteen of our men 
were shot at, seven shot, and four killed by for- 
eigners, with not one of the perpetrators punished. 
I do not know at this time of the wounding of one 
of our officers during the past year. This changed 
condition, in my opinion, is due to the creation’ of 
our State Constabulary, and to the unhesitating, 
determined, and persistent pursuits of wrong-doers 
of all classes by members of that force.” 


The Canadian Northwest Mounted Police 
has proved that such a force is of inestimable 
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value in a frontier community. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Police has shown that it is equally 
valuable in an established community in which 
there are alien races and a tendency toward 
lawlessness. There are many other parts of 
the United States in which these conditions 
exist, where a well-trained, mounted constab- 
ulary would be of inestimable service. 


WHO PAYS THE NEGROES’ SCHOOL BILL 


HE following letter from Mr. Charles L. 
Coon, superintendent of the public 
schools of Wilson, N. C., sheds some light 
upon a question which has often been raised 
to retard the progress of education in com- 
munities in which there were many Negroes: 


“Tt is generally assumed in every discussion of 
the cost of the Negro public schools of the South 
that the white race bears nearly all the cost; that 
Negroes are truly the white man’s burden when it 
comes to paying the bills for public education. 
It may be well to look the question straight in the 
face. Is it a fact that the Negro public schools 
are a great burden on the white tax-payer, and, if 
so, how great is that burden? 

“In 1900, the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee contained 81.4 per cent. of all the 
Negroes then living in the United States. Of the 
total population of these states, 40.1 per cent. 
was Negro. ‘These eleven states are now spending 
$32,068,851 for public schools, white and black. 
Of this total expenditure for all school purposes, 
the sum of $23,856,914, or 74.4 per cent. of the 
total is devoted to teaching; $20,038,209 being 
paid white teachers, and $3,818,705 being paid 
Negro teachers. In other words, the white teachers 
who serve 60 per cent. of the population receive 
62.4 per cent. of the total school expenditure, while 
the Negro teachers who serve 4o per cent. of the 
population receive 12 per cent. of the school money 
expended. 

“Of course, teaching is not the only expense of 
public education, but it is the largest expense. 

“The expenditure for Negro schools above 
teaching is not reported in all these states. But 
in certain states this additional expense is reported. 
In South Carolina, it is 1.3 per cent.; in Florida, 
5.3 per cent.; in Alabama, 1.5 per cent.; in 
Mississippi, 4.2 per cent.; in Texas, 2.2 per cent.” 


So much for the actual cost of the Negro 
schools. 

An analysis of the sources of the educational 
fund will show who pays the bills. 


“For example, Virginia is now raising about 
$3,473,048 for public education. The total prop- 


erty of Virginia is $702,503,778, in assessed value, 
which is listed as follows: by whites, $521,612,627, 
or 74.3 per cent.; by Negroes $25,628,326, or 3.6 
per cent.; by railroads and other corporations, 
neither white nor black, $155,262,815, or 22.1 
per cent. It seems to me to be eminently fair, 
from the standpoint of those who would divide the 
school funds in proportion to the taxes paid by each 
race, to say that the school, poll, and property taxes 
paid by Negroes should go to the support of Negro 
schools, as well as their proportional part, accord- 
ing to population, of the school taxes levied on 
corporation property which is not listed as white or 
black, and as well as the Negroes’ part of the per- 
manent school fund, not raised by taxation of any 
kind. If we make such a division of the Virginia 
funds raised for schools, we shall find that the 
Negroes would receive nearly $507,305, while their 
schools are actually receiving something like 
$489,228, indicating that the Negro schools of 
Virginia are hardly a burden on the white tax-payer 
of that state. A similar analysis shows that a 
similar condition exists in Georgia and North 
Carolina. 

“T am confident that, by any fair race division 
of the present school funds of the three states 
mentioned above, the Negro would likely fare, 
upon the whole, as well as he does now, in the 
absence of such division. And I am also confident 
that the real facts and figures will abundantly 
justify the assertion that the present Negro public 
school of the South is no burden on the Southern 
tax-payers, whose property is listed on the tax books 
as white.” 

But, after all, it is of little consequence 
whether the Negroes pay their school bills or 
not. At present, as a class, they are economic- 
ally the least efficient unit in our population. 
Anything that can be done to raise their effi- 
ciency will not only benefit the Negroes but the 
communities in which they live as_ well. 
Money spent in schools that actually accom- 
plish this improvement is a wise investment, 
whether it be spent upon the Negroes in New 
York or in Alabama — or, for that matter, 
upon schools for any other industrial laggards 
that we have with us. 


THE PASSING OF TWO GREAT WRITERS 


INCE the death of Ruskin in 1g00, 
George Meredith and Algernon Charles 
Swinburne were the only living English writers 
whose works had become unquestioned and 
established classics. ‘They were the two great 
survivals from the nineteenth century. Within 
six weeks of each other both have died, and 
both suddenly. 
Meredith was born in 1828, educated in Ger- 
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many and France, and trained for the law. He 
took to writing poems and became a jour- 
nalist in London. ‘The first of his novels 
to be generally accepted was “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,” which appeared in 1859, 
the year of Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities,” 
Thackeray’s ‘“Virginians,”’ and George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede.” During more than half a 
century his books came leisurely before the 
public, the last one, a volume of poems, appear- 
ing in 1go1. Of all his novels, perhaps those 
which won the deepest and widest regard were 
“The Egoist”’ and “ Diana of the Crossways.” 

Swinburne, born in 1837, published his first 
book, “The Queen Mother,” and “ Rosamund”’ 
— two plays in verse —in 1861. “Atalanta 
in Calydon,” a Greek tragedy, appeared in 
1866, and the whole world recognized at once 
the presence of a great and original force. The 
publication of his first volume of lyrics, “‘ Poems 
and Ballads,” in 1866, was one of the greatest 
literary sensations of the nineteenth century 
in England. The book was full of the frankest 
pictures of pagan life and of much that was 
drawn from a degenerate school of French 
poetry. But the quality of the verse was new, 
enchanting, and fiery with genius. Fame 
followed in the wake of a passing notoriety, 
a fame which abated somewhat as the years 
passed and volume after volume of more 
temperate verse and prose revealed the poet’s 
.calmer thought. Those books were devoted 
to the rights of man, to the cause of Mazzini 
in Italy and of Victor Hugo in France, to liberty, 
and to the sea. Swinburne also produced an 
immense body of indiscriminating but intensely 
appreciative criticism. 

Meredith and Swinburne were friends of a 
lifetime. In the days of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood they lived together, with Rossetti; 
but of late years they had lived withdrawn lives, 
given over to study — Swinburne at Putney, 
on the outskirts of London; Meredith at Box 
Hill, in Surrey. 

As these two great men have lived apart from 
the world, producing little in their old age, their 
work has come out in perspective and their size 
and quality have become clear. The world 
generally has: agreed to place them among 
nineteenth century writers of the first rank, 
with Tennyson, Ruskin, Thackeray, Browning; 
and yet, in both cases, with a certain indefin- 
able hesitation. Although they had lived well 
into the new century, and although their per- 
sonalities were brilliant and picturesque, they 
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were never familiarly known as were ‘their 
great contemporaries. Meredith is described 
as the most brilliant talker of his time, Swin- 
burne was without doubt the most eloquent. 
Yet few people, among the thousands who 
would recognize a picture of Tennyson or 
Thackeray, had the slightest conception of the 
personal appearance of either Meredith or 
Swinburne. Neither Meredith nor Swinburne 
ever achieved popularity in the wide sense. 
Their great influence was indirect and through 
other writers. Meredith influenced novelists 
and Swinburne poets to an unprecedented 
degree. They were men of intellect rather 
than humanity; as a result, they have both been 
much talked about and little read. 


OUR FORGOTTEN ISLAND 


HE recent visiting delegations from Porto 
Rico have called public attention to what 
has been well termed “our forgotten island.” 
The immediate occasion for these delegations 
was the fact that the House of Delegates refused 
to make any appropriations to carry on the 
government, unless the Executive Council, 
which combines the functions of a Senate and 
a Cabinet, would consent to measures which it 
disapproved. The result is that most of the 
work of the government, including the schools, 
the road building, and the sanitary measures 
would have come to a stop on July ist, and 
other necessary work, such as the courts 
and the police, could be carried on only 
in case the Executive could temporarily borrow 
money for that purpose on their personal 
credit. The Executive, therefore, sent a 
representative delegation to lay these conditions 
before the President and Congress, for their 
action, and their delegation was followed by 
one of Porto Rican politicians to urge a change 
in the Organic Act so as to deprive the Execu- 
tive Council of its present powers. The 
Congress had provided in the case of Hawaii 
and the Philippines that the appropriations of 
the previous year should hold good in case the 
Legislature any year failed to pass the neces- 
sary appropriations. The President in a 
special message recommended to the Congress 
to make a similar provision for Porto Rico. 

It is impossible to carry on a government 
if a House of Representatives is to be permitted 
to stop the government from continuing its 
necessary functions whenever the Senate 
refuses to accede to legislation which the lower 
House prefers. But the settlement of this 
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immediate difficulty leaves some very serious 
questions to be determined. 

The Porto Ricans are divided into two 
political parties — the Republicanos and the 
Unistas. The Republicanos wish to see Porto 
Rico organized as a Territory of the United 
States and eventually become a state. The 
Unistas wish it to remain under a Governor 
General appointed by the President, but to be 
otherwise independent, in a relation to the 
United States akin to the relation of Canada to 
Great Britain. There seems to be no party 
in favor of absolute independence. Neither 
the Republican nor the Democratic party in 
the United States has committed itself, as a 
party, to either policy. 

At present, all the Federal taxes collected 
in the island are turned over to the Insular 
Government to be expended there, and it is to 
this fact that such great progress has been made 
in schools, roads, and sanitation. But if Porto 
Rico were to become a Territory or a State of 
the United States, this paying over of the 
Federal taxes would no longer be possible 
under the United States Constitution. And 
very eminent constitutional lawyers are of the 
opinion that, if the Porto Ricans were made by 
Act of Congress American citizens, that fact 
would make Porto Rico an American Territory, 
and the continuance of such allotment of the 
Federal taxes would become impossible. 

Mr. Olmstead has introduced into Congress 
a measure, which is understood to have the 
approval of the Governor of Porto Rico, enabl- 
ing any Porto Rican to become a citizen of the 
United States by taking out the equivalent of 
a naturalization paper. This would avoid the 
constitutional question. 

To those who believe that political policies 
are (o be determined by their practical effect, 
it will be quite apparent that the House of 
Delegates ought not to be entrusted with greater 
powers while it shows so little self-restraint 
in using the too-great powers which it already 
possesses. 

It ought to be added that there is no evidence 
of any general discontent in the island. No 
boards of trade or industrial organizations 
have been directly represented in the visiting 
delegations; these have been composed wholly 
of professional politicians whose objections, 
when analyzed, appear to be that they do not 
possess enough of the offices, nor have a suf- 
ficiently free hand in spending the income of 
the island, nearly two-thirds of which is derived 
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from Federal taxes. It should also be added 
that the representation, sensationally made 
in certain quarters, of a wider spread dissatis- 
faction with the Federal Government and its 
representatives is wholly unwarranted. There 
is no such dissatisfaction. There is, on the 
contrary, a universal recognition that industri- 
ally and economically the conditions in the 
island are better than they have ever been under 
Spanish rule, and this despite some serious loss 
of profits in one of the island’s chief sources of 
profit — the coffee trade, occasioned more 
by foreign tariffs than by any possible action 
on the part of the American Government. 


A NEW KIND OF ACCOUNTABILITY FOR PUBLIC 
SERVANTS 


ARLY in May, Mr. William ‘Travers 
Jerome, who for nearly eight years has 

been District-Attorney for the County of New 
York, appeared before an audience of the 
People’s Institute in New York City and asked 
that he be allowed an opportunity to give an 
accounting of his deeds as a public servant. 
As a participant in municipal and county 
campaigns, Mr. Jerome has been a picturesque 
figure. He was one of the chief instruments 
in bringing into office the reform administration 
of Mr. Low. Four years ago he was named 
for re-election by independent nominators, and, 
although he failed to secure a place on any 
party ticket, and was violently opposed by 
both Tammany Hall and the Hearst organiza- 
tion, he won handsomely. Since his re-election 
he has been the target of serious charges and 
of bitter abuse. Newspapers that were once 
his warm supporters have become coldly indif- 
ferent and even hostile. “Social workers” 
who once labored zealously on his behalf 
have lost their enthusiasm for him. ‘Thou- 
sands of people of small means who had looked 
on him as a crusader against fraud in high 
places have lost confidence in his leadership. 
In particular, charges have been brought 
against him of failure to proceed against officials 
in insurance companies, traction companies, and 
ice companies who were accused of violating the 
law. These charges had been investigated, 
the evidence presented to the Governor, and 
Mr. Jerome had been completely exonerated. 
Nevertheless, public opinion had been unsatis- 
fied. The feeling remained that Mr. Jerome 
had not done all that he had given the people 
reasonable ground for believing he could and 
would do. Mr. Jerome’s offer to answer 
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questions and to render an account of his 
stewardship was, therefore, eagerly accepted. 

On the evening of the last Wednesday in 
May, seventeen hundred people of all sorts 
gathered in Cooper Union to hear what he had 
tosay. By their greeting of him they indicated 
their approval of his manly offer. They 
listened attentively to him as he answered 
frankly and clearly the most important of the 
written questions that had been submitted. 

The effect of the meeting was that of complete 
and specific refutation of the accusations 
against Mr. Jerome. There was not a single 
complaint for which he did not have a specific 
and unanswerable reply. Those auditors who 
objected to Mr. Jerome’s views on social or 
political issues naturally received no satisfac- 
tion; they were not entitled to any. But those 
who believed that Mr. Jerome had been 
derelict in his duty failed to substantiate their 
assertions in a single case. Mr. Jerome’s 
office has cared for some two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand criminal cases in six 
years; has secured a promptness and a cer- 
tainty in criminal prosecution that have 
evoked admiring comment from the legal point 
of view; and it has been accessible day and 
night to the poor man with a grievance. 

More important, however, than any effect 
on Mr. Jerome’s public career is the influence 
this meeting at Cooper Union will have as a 
precedent. Altogether apart from the question 
of whether Mr. Jerome satisfied his critics is 
his achievement in setting an example to other 
public officials. By coming before the people 
in the most direct way he could, by allowing 
them to examine him, and by giving in clear and 
simple language an account of his acts in public 
office, Mr. Jerome has shown a sense of respon- 
sibility to the people who elected him which 
the people will hereafter be more ready to 
demand in every other public servant. In this 
important respect, where many a statute might 
fail, Mr. Jerome has succeeded. 


TO OVERCOME THE LAW’S DELAY 


N OPENING the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, Mr. J. J. Hill said that 

the greatest service to the nation would be 
the substitution of law enforcement for law 
making. We have had the law-making mania. 
It has been a time of popular unrest, and 
the pressure upon the legislatures has pro- 
duced a great crop of laws of an experimental 
character all over the country. This, added 
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to the cumbersome legal machinery which 
makes it possible to take four or five years 
finally to settle a case, has made “the law’s 
delay” and its non-enforcement a serious 
burden upon the people. 

It is a cheerful sign, therefore, that Justices 
Hendrick and Foote are agitating a conference 
of the New York Supreme Bench to find 
measures to quicken and simplify the legal 
procedure in New York. 


A STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE 


HE August number of THE Wortp’s 
Work will be devoted mainly to a 
description of the marvelous Pacific Coast, 
which is being ocularly explained to thousands 
by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at 
Seattle. There is one subject which over- 
masters every other on the Pacific Coast. 
Whether men talk lumber, irrigation, manu- 
factures, cattle, or politics, sooner or later 
they come to the railroads — for the railroads 
have made the West, and are making the West 
—and the life of whole sections hangs on 
the railroad struggles for mastery. This 
story will be told by Mr. C. M. Keys. There 
will be also an appraisal of the Pacific Coast 
States, and Pacific Canada, and stories of men 
and events that will bring this great rising 
empire strongly before people’s minds. 


NINE HUNDRED MILES IN THE AIR 


O* MAY 3oth and 31st, the Zeppelin air- 
ship made a journey of between eight 
hundred and fifty and nine hundred miles in 
thirty-eight hours. It sailed from Friedrichs- 
hafen, in Southern Germany, to Bitterfeld, in 
Northern Germany, and back again as far as 
Géppingen. The fuel then began to give 
out and, in landing, the ship struck a tree and 
was temporarily disabled. But after some 
repairs were made and a fresh supply of 
benzine was secured, it rose again and proceeded 
on its way back to Friedrichshafen. This 
new demonstration of its ability confirms the 
belief in its usefulness for reconnoitring or 
perhaps for more serious work in war. 

The airship proved this just as conclusively 
as if it had sailed from the north shore of 
Germany over London and Liverpool and back 
again — and such a flight would have created 
an intense state of excitement in the minds of 
the English public. Yet the aged air navigator 
says that this science is hardly well started in 
its infancy. 








THE LITTLE MAN AND THE HIGH- 
PRICED BOND | 


MAN who lives in New Hampshire, 

A not in the country but in a thriving 

town of ten thousand people, wrote to 

this magazine in April asking about a sum 

of $800 that he had in various savings-banks 

and other banks that pay interest to depositors. 
In closing his letter, he said: 

“‘T am trying to save up enough money so that I 
may be able to buy a good stock or bond, but it 
is hard for a man who has so little to get anything 
except mining stocks.” 

This remark is typical of a great many 
letters that come in, and is really typical of 
the most flagrant error in the financial make-up 
of this country. The small capitalist in the 
United States has been carefully educated to 
the conviction that stocks and bonds are the 
property of the rich. He does not study 
the matter very deeply; but he simply takes 
the traditions of the financial world to heart, 
and comes to regard the savings-bank, the 
mining stock, and the small industrial as his 
only resource when he wants to put away money. 

The “banker” is the key to the problem. 
Here in the United States, the big banker does 
not want 40,000 clients who will buy $1,000 
a year apiece of stocks or bonds. He wants 
instead 4oo clients who will buy $10,000 
apiece; and he is inclined to turn up his nose 
at the ‘small client.” It would be mere 
guesswork to estimate how many letters go 
out from the big houses of Wall Street every 
week in reply to letters that come in, asking 
about small purchases, and declining to make 
those purchases. Advertising that produces a 
lot of correspondence from “the little fellows”’ 
is not wanted in many banking houses. 
Enterprising clerks who start big schemes 
to get small investors interested soon come 
to the end of their rope. 

The truth about this matter is that the 
education of Americans in matters of finance 
is badly neglected. While the German, 
French, or English boy learns in school, as 
it were, that investment is a necessary science, 
and even gets a smattering of it in his courses, 
the American never learns it until he becomes 


a comparatively wealthy man. In New York, 
the savings-bank is held up before his eyes 
as the one proper means of saving money. 
He gets to call such amateur processes as the 
buying of mining stocks through newspaper 
advertising “investment,” and regards it as 
the one outlet for his slow-growing funds. 
In a great many cases, he learns the truth 
only when he loses his money, and goes to a 
friend to get things straightened out. 

It is true that this is gradually changing. 
But only a beginning has been made in it 
as yet, and the people who lead it are not 
particularly encouraged by the attitude of 
Wall Street at large. During the crisis of 
the panic of last year and the year before, 
much was heard of the “small investor.” 
He was lauded as the savior of the situation. 
Every day, big special stories ran in the 
financial papers, telling how so many shares 
of United States Steel, or Union Pacific, had 
been taken in “odd lots” for little buyers. 
The biggest bankers in the country, in those 
days, thought quite a bit of the small investor. 

Then came market prosperity. From less 
than $1,000,000 a day, the volume of bond 
business on the Exchange at once leaped up to 
$3,000,000, and, once or twice, it has passed 
$10,000,000. And Wall Street changed its 
mind again. The investment bankers have 
not paid much attention to the little buyer 
for the past few months. They have been 
too busy trying to fill orders from savings- 
banks, insurance companies, trustees of big 
estates, and wealthy clients of all sorts. The 
little fellow who wants a $1,000 bond, or 
$300 worth of Pennsylvania stock has his 
wants attended to by a youthful clerk; and 
he gets no more nice letters from big men, 
thanking him for his patronage. 

Yet the habit of buying bonds and stocks 
is spreading among the people, in spite of 
the fact that there are still thousands like our 
New Hampshire correspondent who do not 
know that stocks and bonds can be bought 
with $800. Perhaps it will be interesting to 
publish a part of the letter sent in reply to 
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WHAT PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE IS 


his communication, for it may help others 
to an understanding of the situation: 


“Your idea that one cannot become a stock- 
holder or bondholder of great properties with 
$800 is very far from being right. We think 
that it is not well for a small capitalist to invest 
the whole of his surplus and, therefore, please 
regard the facts we give you merely as an illus- 
tration, rather than as advice. 

“The fact is that your $800 could make you, 
not merely a stockholder of one railroad but a 
stockholder of six of the strong railroads of the 
country if you wanted to become that. Here is 
the cost of buying one share in each of the follow- 
ing stocks: 


Atchison preferred . 103 
Canadian Pacific . 176 
Great Northern . 145 
Union Pacific «aay 
Pennsylvania ‘ , : ‘ ; . 68 


Southern Pacific » Far 


Total . 800 


“You could get more stocks if you liked, but 
these are standard dividend-payers. 

“In bonds, your choice is not so wide. Off- 
hand, we think of three or four bonds that can be 
bought with sums of $800. The issues listed 
are all good bonds on good property. 


Pennsylvania $500 convertible bond, costs 

Colorado & Southern $100 refunding bond, 
costs 

New Haven $100 debenture, costs 

Northern Pacific $1,000 3 per cent. bond, 
costs 

Chicago & Alton sr, 000 3 per cent. bond, 
costs 


“You could, therefore, become a bondholder 
in at least three standard railroads for your sum 
of $800 if you thought it advisable.” 


The more intelligent bankers of the finan- 
cial world recognize the truth of these remarks. 
A bond dealer in Wall Street, who used to 
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laugh at the small investor, and regard it as 
rather a joke when one of them came into his 
office to see whether he would help invest a 
little fund, went to Europe in the summer of 
1906, with his eyes open. He came back 
with an idea that he did not know the banking 
business. At a lunch with a banker in Paris, 
he was told something about the way the 
Frenchman buys. He did not regard his host 
as nearly so important a banker as himself; 
yet he learned that he had twenty-eight clients 
to one in the American house. He also 
learned that the French banker was never 
“hung up” with any bonds he bought, for 
he had a list as wide as the country, and 
there were thousands who would. buy a few 
bonds on his advice. 

He came home a radical reformer of the 
bond business. He has been at it ever since, 
except that just now he shares in the general 
apathy of the Wall Street houses toward the 
small investor. At any rate, he laughs at 
him no more. The number of clients on his 
books is more than three times what it was in 
1906 — and his business is, he says, about 
a quarter larger than it was in the last big 
bond market. He does not know whether he 
can consider the change largely profitable as 
yet, but he is quite sure of the ultimate result. 

It is upon this fact, or phenomenon, that 
the conduct of the financial department in 
the magazines is based; and it is this process 
of education that has made necessary the whole 
profession of rudimentary financial journalism. 
Six years ago, the bond department of a 
newspaper or a financial journal consisted of 
quotations and nothing else. To-day, there are 
a dozen men writing about bonds all the time, 
in magazines, newspapers, and widely scattered 
circulars. The country papers, which at. one 
time wanted only snappy market paragraphs, 
to-day want studies in value. C.M. K. 


WHAT PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE IS 


FEW months ago, a real estate broker 
caught his finger in his swivel chair 
and wrenched the nail off. The 

bandaged hand kept him from writing, but 
it did not occur to him to ask for a payment 


from the insurance company in which he had 
a policy, until he happened to meet the agent 
who sold him the policy. His application 
brought him enough to pay the doctor’s bill. 
Many people like this broker think of accident 
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insurance chiefly in connection with train 
wrecks; but, in reality, one of its chief functions 
is to reimburse policy-holders for the minor 
casualties which interfere with their work. 
Accidents happen to more than half a million 
persons in the United States every year. 
If the entire population of a city the size of 
Baltimore should, by some great catastrophe, 
be instantly disabled, there would be an over- 
whelming wave of sympathy evoked from all 
over the earth; but, as accidents occur daily 
in every section of the country, the aggregate 
of a year’s accidents is overlooked. People 
seldom recognize the direct financial loss, 
caused, unless the casualty happens to some 
one in their immediate circle, and at present 
only about 5 per cent. of the population 
carries accident insurance. A more or less dis- 
abling accident involves a direct monetary loss, 
not only in the enforced absence from shop or 
office but in the extra expense incurred for 
medical attendance, etc. 

An accident-insurance policy covers this 
contingency by providing either an income 
extending over the period of disability or a 
specific amount in the event of death or the 
loss of limb or of sight. By the payment 
of a comparatively small sum each year, 
therefore, a person can make sure of being 
indemnified for the financial loss due to an 
accident. 

Undoubtedly, it would be wise for a much 
larger proportion to have it, for it tends to 
eliminate chance and ill-luck from men’s 
fortunes. For men, whether they have others 
dependent upon them or not, who live right 
up to their income, it is a wise precaution; for 
it is the cheapest precaution they can take 
against the bad effects of an accident upon 
their fortunes. For others, in other circum- 
stances, it may or may not be wise. In most 
cases there is no moral obligation for a man 
to have accident insurance as there is for 
men with others dependent on them to have 
life insurance. It is a question of expediency, 
but a question which never arises in many 
people’s minds, because they know nothing 
about it. 

The current year marks the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the first successful 
accident insurance company — one which is 
still in existence. That was an English 


company, and it was not until fifteen years 
later that a similar organization was founded 
in this country on sound principles. The 


WHAT PERSONAL ACC 


IDENT INSURANCE IS 


first policies were written to cover the risks of 
railroad travel, which, in those days, were con- 
sidered as more than usually dangerous. It 
was not long, however, before the principle 
was applied to accidents happening under 
all conditions, and this has been so elaborated 
upon that the percentage of indemnity paid 
for accidents of travel is but a very small part 
of the large yearly totals. 

Now there are more than fifty companies 
organized on the stock plan, with capital 
ranging from $100,000 to $2,000,000, transact- 
ing personal accident insurance in the United 
States. Their policy forms are mainly alike, 
the only material difference arising in the 
special benefits they offer outside the ordinary 
schedule of indemnities. An accident policy 
written on the better classes of risks, that is, 
risks whose occupations do not expose them 
to any special hazard — provides indemnities 
according to the following schedule: 


$5,000 for loss of life, or two limbs, or both eyes. 

$2,500 for the loss of one limb. 

$1,667 for the loss of sight of one eye. 

$25 per week for the period of total disability 
up to a limit of $5,000. 

$5 to $20 per week for the period of partial 
disability, not exceeding twenty-six con- 
secutive weeks. 


Ordinarily these policies are written on 
high-grade risks in the sum of $5,000 for 
accidental death and $25 weekly inderanity. 
But similar policies are written with $1,000 
death indemnities, for $5 a year premium. 

Total disability is defined as the insured 
being immediately, continuously, and wholly 
disabled and prevented from performing any 
and every part of the duties pertaining to his 
occupation; while partial disability implies 
being prevented from performing some material 
part of the important daily duties pertaining 
to his occupation. Thus the insured obtains 
complete indemnity, whether partially or 
totally disabled, and in many cases draws the 
partial disability indemnity after a period of 
total disablement. 

In most other forms of insurance, indemnity 
is paid under exact contract conditions. This 
is not true of accident insurance. It is difficult 
to draw an exact line between total and partial 
disability. Even in case of death, it is not 
always possible to tell whether the accident 
was the whole or merely a contributory cause. 
And because of this necessary indefiniteness 
in the contract, it is very necessary for the 
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wise policy holder to insure in a company 
with a reputation for fair and generous dealing. 
The schedule given above applies to the 
ordinary accidents one is likely to meet with in 
the pursuit of his usual vocation or while about 
the streets or his home. Under certain condi- 
tions, if an accident happens, the benefits are 
doubled, through the operation of the double 
indemnity clause, which reads as follows: 


‘The ordinary indemnities are doubled when 
any loss is sustained by the insured: 

1. While riding as a passenger in or on a public 
conveyance, and regularly provided by a common 
carrier for the transportation of passengers; or 

2. While riding as a passenger in any passenger 
elevator; or 

3. While within any burning building as owner, 
guest, tenant, or employee; or 

4. In direct consequence of cyclones or 


tornadoes.” 


Consequently, the principal sum under such 
conditions becomes $10,000 and the maximum 
weekly indemnity $50. It frequently happens 
that, when a person is accidentally injured to 
such a degree as to make only the weekly 
indemnity clause available, a specific sum for 
the injury, more acceptable than an indefinite 
amount depending upon the length of time he 
is disabled, is paid. This situation is met by 
a number of companies under a schedule of 
elective benefits. Thus, in lieu of the weekly 
indemnity, the company will pay under a 
$5,000 principal sum policy for loss of one or 
more fingers (at least one entire phalanx) $150; 
for loss of one or more entire toes $200; for 
complete hernia caused solely and directly by 
accidental injury $70; and so on, running up to 
an indemnity of $300 for breaking an arm. 

Competition has developed numerous addi- 
tional benefits without increased cost to the 
insured, such as specific sums for surgical 
operations, ranging from $5 for the amputation 
of a finger to $100 for the removal of an eye. 
These amounts are paid in addition to the 
regular indemnities. The companies in some 
cases will also advance $100 for the removal of 
the insured when injured from the place where 
the accident occurred to the care of his friends. 
A more recent development has been the 
granting of the principal benefits to the insured 
if his beneficiary is killed or suffers the loss of 
sight or of limb while a passenger in a public 
conveyance, or in a passenger elevator, or while 
in a burning building. 

Of course, the companies cannot offer their 


policies to every person at a uniform rate 
without regard to the hazard of occupation, 
any more than a life-insurance company can 
afford to insure the man of sixty years of age 
at the same rate as the man of twenty. A 


careful and exhaustive classification of risks’ 


has, therefore, been made and certain limits 
of indemnity placed upon the more hazardous 
occupations. The several occupations of man- 
kind are divided into ten different degrees of 
hazard in the following order: 

Select, Preferred, Extra Preferred, Ordinary, 
Medium, Special, Hazardous, Extra Hazardous, 
Special Hazardous and Extra Special Hazar- 
dous. The first class comprises those whose 
business pursuits involve the minimum of 
danger, while the last class embraces those 
occupations that are highly dangerous, and the 
indemnity furnished them is only for accidental 
death, they being uninsurable for disability 
alone. An idea of the varying degrees of 
hazard may be had from the following samples 
of classification: 


Class Occupation Reg 
Select , Accountant $10,000 
Preferred . Bank Messenger or 

Collector ’ ‘ 2,500 
Extra Preferred Dentist  . ‘ 5,000 
Ordinary . Elevator inspector . 3,000 
Medium Equestrian teacher. 2,000 
Special Market gardener : 1,500 
Hazardous Gas well laborer . , 1,000 
Extra Hazardous Live stock shipper, 
tendingintransit . 1,000 
Extra Special 
Hazardous Sailor or seaman 500 


It will be noticed that the limit of death risk 
varies, being in some cases lower on a better 
grade of occupation than on a more hazardous 
one. ‘Thus, a bank messenger, while classed as 
Preferred as against a dentist’s classification of 
Extra Preferred can get only half the death 
indemnity of the latter, because he is more 
liable to attack at the hands of robbers and, 
therefore, runs a greater risk of being killed. 

The cost of accident insurance depends upon 
the classification of occupations. The basic 
rate being compiled on a policy of $5 weekly 
indemnity and $1,000 for accidental death, 
the annual charges for the several classifications 
for policies without the double benefit clause are 
as follows: Select, $4; Preferred, $5; Extra 
Preferred, $6; Ordinary, $6.50; Medium, $10; 
Special, $12.50; Hazardous, $15; Extra Hazar- 
dous, $20; Special Hazardous, $25; Extra 
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Special Hazardous, $30. The first four classi- 
fications only are insured under the double 
indemnity or combination form, for which 
an extra charge of $1 per thousand principal 
sum is made. 

Unlike a life-insurance contract, which after 
a few years has some definite surrender value to 
it, the accident policy expires automatically at 
the expiration of a given period and has to be 
renewed either by paying another premium 
or by making a new application. In order to 
encourage the insured to continue their policies 
from year to year, many companies are now 
offering increased benefits for yearly renewals. 
If the insured, after carrying the policy for 
one year, will pay immediately the ensuing 
year’s premium, the company increases the 
benefits payable 10 per cent. and continues 
such increase to a maximum of 50 per cent. 
It follows, therefore, that, if the insured pays 
to one company six consecutive annual pre- 
miums, his policy increases from $5,000 to 
$7,500 principal sum and from $25 to $37.50 
weekly indemnity, the double indemnity benefit 
also increasing in the same proportion, This 
feature is for the encouragement of persistency, 
but there are still various differences of opinion 
not only as to its efficacy, but also as to its 
wisdom in imposing extra liability upon 
the companies without an increased rate of 
premium. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF “EDUCATION” 


But it is worth while to say again that one 
should be sure of the company’s reputation 
before insuring; for, while accident insurance 
is not as important as life insurance, the 
contracts are less specific and a niggardly 
company has more opportunity to get out of 
its obligations. Also the better companies 
often pay claims not strictly due under the 
contract but which, by reason of some unex- 
pected condition, seem fair. A good deal 
depends upon the company’s attitude, when 
such curious claims as the following are 
presented : 


“One policy-holder swallowed a gold tooth and 
drew five weeks’ indemnity. 

‘‘Another patron lacerated his thumb ‘ while 
cutting coupons.’ 

“Another was ‘bitten by a lobster,’ so he 
wrote the company. 

“A man struck a match at the desk of a hotel 
and the head of the match flew off and landed in 
the ear of the hotel clerk, totally disabling him 
for twenty-seven days. 

“A Pittsburgh policy-holder placed an electric 
fan beside his bed on a hot night, and while asleep 
stuck his foot into the fan, waking up minus a 
big toe. 

“‘A young man working in a saw mill lost his 
finger ‘monkeying with the buzz saw.’ When 
he recovered, he went back to work and promptly 
lost another finger ‘showing a friend how he lost 
the first one.’ ” 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF “EDUCATION” 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS DEMANDED THAT SHALL 
PROVIDE BOTH GENERAL AND SPECIAL TRAINING 


FREDERIC BURK 


(PRESIDENT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


ITH the abandonment of the dogma 

\ \) of faculty discipline, which assured 
us that all the powers of mind 

could be acquired by formal exercises in 
dead languages, school mathematics, etc., there 
clearly remains but one alternative — to train 
the pupils for the specific goal it is desirable 
to reach. This alternative permits no com- 
promise. The exercises which prepare for 





life are the duties, knowledge, and emotional 
attitudes of existing life itself, which the 
world’s workers are currently using. The 
alternative recognizes that like produces only 
like, and, therefore, repudiates those exercises 
such as Latin or algebra, which in themselves 
are acknowledged to be unused, except as 
mental trapezes of the schoolroom. It requires 
that the pupil’s energy shall be centred upon 


) 





a 
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the mastery of those things which existing 
world life requires of its active and productive 
journeymen; anything less is insufficient, and 
anything of a different character is irrelevant. 

How shall we obtain such a course of study, 
and who shall systematize it? Manifestly, 
the first step in the task is to catalogue the 
essential duties, items of knowledge, and 
emotional attitudes current in the world’s 
usage. This material must then be set up 
and arranged in the schools as goals of instruc- 
tion, and the business of the pedagogue will 
be to enable the pupil to acquire these world- 
used materials to an effective degree as readily 
as possible. We must not interpret the term 
“‘world-use”” in any narrow sense, as the 
ascetic pedagogue of the past, with his in- 
herent prejudice against worldly affairs, has 
been prone to do. The world uses vocations 
as a means of breadwinning, but the world 
also uses music, art, literature, the drama, 
socia) conveniences, just as intensely, just as 
essentially, just as relevantly. We may, in- 
deed, say that preparation for the social 
activities of life is equally as essential and 
necessary as for that of breadwinning, since in 
the average man’s life they are approximately 
equal factors. Because the world uses re- 
ligion, art, music, the drama, literature, civic 
ideals, etc., these are as legitimate and impor- 
tant goals of education as _ breadwinning. 
Each item of life must be given place in the 
school, proportionate to the currency of the 
role it plays upon the world’s stage. Scholarly 
prejudice has been especially vindictive to- 
ward the recognition of any interpretation of 
the word “use,” since its recognition would 
lead to a prompt indictment of most of the 
subjects and materials of the present dumb- 


bell curriculum, because these never were, in 


any sense, used. 

The principle of current world-use, as a 
canon of selection of the material to be taught 
in school, at once reduces pedagogy to extreme 
simplicity. We are not called upon to enter 
upon hair-splitting questions to determine 
what should be taught. The simple fact that 
the world currently uses the multiplication 
tables, but does not currently use the apothe- 
caries’ weights, is sufficient and complete 
justification for teaching the former and 
omitting the latter. Similarly, upon the same 
ground, the schools should teach the story of 
Julius Cesar and neglect the Kings of Mada- 
gascar; should teach the civic ideals of the 
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twentieth century and should dwell upon those 
of the sixteenth century only to the extent that 
the intelligent world currently knows them; 
should teach the used applications of elec- 
tricity and should deal cursorily with the 
question of what electricity is, etc. The 
intensity and time devoted to any subject 
in the school will be determined by the degree 
of currency it obtains in intelligent world 
usage. For example, geography, unquestion- 
ably, is a most important subject if we regard 
it from the standpoint of world usage, and it 
covers an immense amount of territory. 
The knowledge of it in the world’s workshop 
is the chief insignia by which we may dis- 
tinguish the truly intelligent from the unintelli- 
gent. Yet, while both the world and the 
school consume a great deal of geographical 
knowledge, it is singular that the school type 
of geography and the world type are so differ- 
ent. While the school graduate is notorious 
for his ignorance of world geography when 
he goes into life, nevertheless our most intelli- 
gent citizens can easily be floored by a seventh 
grade examination in school geography and 
relegated to the class of unfortunates who 
must repeat the subject with the next class. 
This sort of thing should not and must not be. 
We must go through our school courses with 
a pruning-knife and a shovel, cutting out 
fruitless limbs and filling in earth to give them 
some resemblance to world knowledge. Our 
geography is just escaping from the vocation- 
alist — the sailor, who insisted on having all 
land children know the capes and channels of 
his journeys. It becomes the modern school- 
master’s business to make these adjustments 
of school work to life work in accordance with 
the law of relative proportion. 

We cannot travel very far upon this principle 
before the fact is forced upon our realization 
that, while all pupils need education in some 
affairs of life (such as those of the social, 
civic, family, moral, artistic, and poetic phases 
of world civilization), other phases, such as 
vocation, are special only to individuals and 
need occupy the attention of the few who pro- 
pose to follow each special pursuit. There 
are, therefore, in general, two classes of world- 
used materials — (1) those things which are 
used by all world workers in common and 
(2) those which are special to vocation or 
individual pursuit. Two types of schools 
in conformity with world condition follow 
as a logical necessity — one to furnish that 
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education which all world workers in common 
possess; and a second to provide training in 
at least one of the special vocations or pursuits 
of life which the individual proposes to pursue. 

A large part of the lives of all is spent in 
one common field of living. We all live in 
homes under the customs and laws of the family; 
all live in the state with certain civic duties 
and customs which, for the well-being and 
safety of each, all must obey; all live in social 
relations one with another; and for our social 
intercourse certain other customs, conven- 
tions, laws, and amusements are essential. 
Moreover, there are certain general fields of 
knowledge, covering history, geography, science, 
industries, inventions, art, literature, govern- 
ment, etc., which all persons of intelligence, 
regardless of vocation, possess in common. 
Because this field of knowledge is held in 
common, it would seem to be necessary, and 
persons lacking it, though possessing voca- 
tional specialization, fail to be world workers. 
Nor can we overlook the fact, as we too 
often have overlooked it, of this common 
fund of ideals, knowledge, and sentiments of 
the vocation itself. The man, skilled in his 
vocation, but essentially lacking in this 
common fund of human civilization fails as 
readily as the man of general intelligence 
who is without a vocation. Therefore, in 
addition to a common school for all, the school 
system should include special departments, 
corresponding to the diversity of vocations 
and special pursuits, among which, for a 
portion of the school time, the pupils shall 
be distributed. 

This would bring us to a discussion of the 
case of the technical schools. The common 
schools have had for their aim the preparation 
of pupils for the affairs of life which men have 
in common. The technical schools have for 
their avowed aim the preparation of the youth 
in the vocations of life. Both historically and 
theoretically the technical schools, with the 
exception of theology and medicine, have an 
altogether different origin from our common 
schools. Vocational preparation by means of 
schools is new. The technical school is clearly 
the legitimate child of the modern demand for 
direct world preparation. The last half-century 
has seen prodigious development and growth in 
this field. The technical school has been driven 
into our educational system by a force more or 
less unconscious of itself. There is a real feel- 


ing that, however axiomatic the theoretic argu- 
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ments for the established pedagogic dogmas, 
there is nevertheless something wrong with the 
output. The demand for technical schools by 
the modern world really struck a blow at the 
foundation principle of the established schools. 

Under the psychological dogma of our 
established theory, this specific preparation 
for each of life’s varied situations was not 
necessary; for the theory contended that 
faculties, sharpened by algebra, Latin, gram- 
mar, etc., were qualified to meet any situation 
or problem. Consequently, our schools have 
tenaciously resisted the demand for differen- 
tiation of courses. With the overthrow of 
this dogma, we must face the other alternative 
of specific preparation. In our educational 
reconstruction, a clear relation is, therefore, 
necessary that, if vocational training is to be 
undertaken by the school system, we must 
provide separate schools or departments into 
which pupils may be segregated for a part 
of the time according to vocational goal. 
Into each will be consigned all the knowledge 
and training special to these pursuits, and 
pupils of one pursuit will not thus waste time 
in learning the knowledge belonging to other 
pursuits. But all persons, regardless of sex, 
vocation, or class, have much, if not the prin- 
cipal part, of their lives in common with all 
other persons. Our common-school course 
should, therefore, be practically identical for 
all persons, regardless of social class, wealth, 
or previous condition. Vocations are merely 
the clothes we wear, and into the wearer of 
these clothes there must be breathed, if life 
is to be successful, the breath of human life, 
its general human intelligence, its human 
sentiments for the home, society, and the state. 
Men are not only specialists but, if they take 
men’s places as men in civilization’s progress, 
they must have a certain body of common 
intelligence, common ideals, and common 
sentiments which constitute manhood and 
womanhood and without which the world will 
not give place to them to work as specialists. 
If we take the intelligent and successful men 
from all the various vocations, we shall find 
that they possess, by the necessities of modern 
life’s requirements, a certain common body of 
knowledge and sentiments which, though 
comparatively limited, are nevertheless in- 
dispensable. All, for example, can read, 
write, and use the common operation of 
figures. They know certain common facts 
of business life, of social and political ideas 
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and customs. The landsmen do not know 
all that the sailor knows of the sea, nor do 
the sailors know all that the landsmen know 
of the land; but the intelligent landsmen’s 
knowledge of the sea and the intelligent 
sailors’ knowledge of the land are necessary 
in order that they may sail their ships and 
plow their furrows in the direction of one 
another’s ports of entry. 

Therefore do I believe in a school system 
which shall be like a tree with roots, trunk, 
and branches. The roots shall reach into the 
soil of common humanity and draw up from 
its common sentiments of husband, father, 
neighbor, and citizen, training the child to 
love those specific acts or events which our 
civilization has declared to be good, right, 
and true; and to hate those specific things 
which our civilization has declared to be 
false and wrong; a trunk which shall give that 
body of knowledge which all intelligent men 
find necessary, regardless of vocation. Finally, 
we must have a series of parallel schools which 
shall prepare our pupils for the varieties of 
vocational life as specialists. Ideally, this 
system could be carried out by a common 
school surrounded by the various special 
vocational schools. For a portion of the 
schoolday, of the month, or of the year, all 
pupils would attend the common school, 
receiving instruction and training in that 
knowledge and those sentiments which con- 
stitute the common life; and for another 
portion of the school time they would be in- 
structed in that knowledge and trained in 
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the skill pertaining to some one of the voca- 
tions or special pursuits. The vocational 
training would run in parallel lines to the 
common courses. All vocational training 
would not begin at the same grade of the 
common school. Some, such as medicine, 
law, etc., it would probably not be advisable 
to begin until late, probably the eighteenth 
year; others, such as certain commercial or me- 
chanical trades, might easily begin in the eighth 
or ninth school year. The common education 
would cover a long period; for much that is 
common knowledge, such as the- comprehen- 
sion of duties of citizenship, the study of 
science, etc., requires a certain degree of 
maturity. The important requirements would 
be that all students should complete this 
common course, regardless of vocation. The 
boys who began trades or those pursuing 
business courses or those preparing for law 
or medicine would have the same general 
training in common intelligence. The pupils 
whose parents belong to the more well-to-do 
class must have no advantages over those 
whose parents are less well off. All must 
have the same common education; for all 
alike are to have homes, all are to be 
citizens, and no domestic, social, or civic am- 
bition within the realization of this proud 
democracy must be denied anyone because he 
lacks the common elements of civilization; nor 
can our Government safely exist if all voters 
are not reasonably intelligent and guided by 
the same common sentiments toward the 
home, society, and the state. 


A NEW FORCE FOR CITY EFFICIENCY 


BOUT two years ago, conditions 
A became so intolerable in Boston that 
the leading commercial and civic 
organizations forced the mayor to nominate 
a body of representative men of the highest 
ability, recommended by the various com- 
mercial bodies — the Finance Commission — 
to probe his administration. These seven 
men gave freely of their time and experience, 
working without pay for fourteen months. 
The astounding disclosures of this body of 
experts aroused the civic consciousness and 
united the business community and all good 


citizens for better government and better 
conditions. Such disclosures have often been 
made before. But the members of the Finance 
Commission did not merely point out the evils. 
They did constructive work. They drafted a 
new charter for Boston, aimed to correct the 
abuses which they had found; and so radical, 
so sweeping was their elimination of old-time 
opportunities for “doing the tax-payer,” so 
safeguarded by modern devices, that the 
professional politicians are gasping yet. 
But while the Finance Commission was busy 
with the charter, awakened by its discoveries, 
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the various commercial bodies began to 
work for civic betterment. This was chiefly 
due to the energy and persistence of a small 
group of men who have realized the necessity 
for arousing the interest and zeal of the business 
community. Within a year’s time, they have 
achieved the federation of forty different 
associations, each of which is devoted to some 
trade, professional, or public interest. The 
Board of Trade, which associated some twenty 
commercial organizations; the Merchants’ 
Association, composed principally of busi- 
ness men; and the Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the grain and shipping interests, 
have united as one central body, incorporated 
as the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Vari- 
ous other trade associations will be affiliated 
with the chamber, all welded together in the 
single organism, which is already at work 
and accomplishing important results for a 
greater Boston and a greater New England. 

No one has outlined the purposes and 
accomplishments of the New Chamber of 
Commerce more clearly and authoritatively 
than Mr. James J. Storrow, former president 
of the Merchants’ Association, the active body 
in this forward movement. 

In his remarks before the Boston City Club, 
March 30th, Mr. Storrow made the following 
modest statement of the aims and achieve- 
ments of the new organization: 


“What are we trying to do? Well, to state it 
broadly, we are trying to organize a civic con- 
sciousness, a feeling of responsibility among our 
members for the welfare of their city. We don’t 
propose to take the future at haphazard. We are 
trying to find out what we want the city to be and 
then to bring it to pass. Our members are not 
working selfishly for their own pockets. Any man, 
when asked to join, who says, ‘What am I going 
to get out of it?’ is told at once that this does 
not represent the spirit of our work; that he is 
not going to get anything out of his membership, 
except an opportunity to make his fair contribu- 
tion toward the welfare of the city; that, if he 
is not willing to join us on this platform, we don’t 
want him for a member, and I assure you the 
response to our call for help has been most remark- 
able and most gratifying. Almost everybody appre- 
ciates the spirit of our request and is ready to help. 

“What are some of the contributions we are 
trying to make to the welfare of this community? 

“We have engaged for the first time in the his- 
tory of Boston a thoroughly experienced and 
skilled railroad traffic manager of the best experi- 
ence and highest standing to come here on the 
first of May to work solely in the interests of 
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Boston and New England, with no other earthly 
aim or object for his efforts. 

“‘We have upset an unreasonable and outrageous 
advance in express rates which the express com- 
panies put into effect and which would have been 
a great handicap to Boston, restricting our mar- 
kets and handicapping New England industries. 

“The Federal Government had made an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for the new customhouse. 
We considered this sum inadequate and unfair 
treatment for a great city like Boston, in view 
of the contribution it makes toward the revenues 
of our Government, but we were told that the whole 
temper of Congress was against further appro- 
priations for public. buildings at this time, and 
that it would be perfectly hopeless for us to try to 
get this appropriation increaséd. We are opti- 
mists and we went to work to see what we could do. 
We enlisted the interest and assistance of our 
senators and congressmen and particularly the 
help of Messrs. Weeks and Keliher, and, as you 
know, we have obtained an appropriation of 
$1,800,000 — nearly four times the sum which we 
were told was all we could possibly get, unless 
we were willing to postpone the matter for a num- 
ber of years. 

“We were interested in the establishment of a 
forest reserve in New England. We have all seen the 
great contribution which the Government has made 
of land and growing timber to the establishment 
of forest reserves in other states. We thought 
it was time that the Government remembered 
New England was on the map. With the assis- 
tance of Congressman Weeks, we drew up a forestry 
bill which was passed in the House of Represen- 
tatives. This is the first action of the kind which 
either legislative branch has ever taken for the 
benefit of New England forests. Owing to the 
shortness of the session, we were unable to have 
our bill reached by the Senate, but we made great 
progress on the passage of the bill through the 
House, and we expect within a reasonable time to 
have established the first New England forestry 
reserve. 

“We have taken up the vexed question of 
parade routes, and have aided in the establishment 
of routes which preserve all reasonable privi- 
leges to those desiring to parade in the streets 
of Boston, but-which, at the same time, prevent 
the demoralization and serious loss of Boston’s 
business occasioned by the parades of the past. 

“We are endeavoring to render our educa- 
tion more useful and more practical to our people. 
We have advocated before the legislature the 
passage of a bill to permit the construction of 
a new High School of Commerce, the debt thereby 
incurred to be not outside, but within, the debt 
limit. We should acknowledge the codperation 
and support of the mayor for the project. The bill 
is now in the hands of the legislative committee. 
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“We have also advocated in the legislature the 
consolidation of the State Board of Education and 
the Industrial Commission. We are asking these 
two bodies to surrender their separate identity, just 
as we ourselves have done, and to permit the 
state’s educational policy to be formulated by one 
strong harmonized board, to be appointed by the 
governor, instead of two jangling commissions 
working at cross purposes. 

““We are at work on some deep problems con- 
cerning taxation, but we have already advocated 
an amendment to the state constitution to permit 
differing rates of taxation so that, for example, 
forest lands may be less heavily taxed than improved 
property, and that certain parts of the productive 
machinery of the state may be relieved from some 
of the excessive burdens which are hampering the 
commercial development of our manufacturing 
industries. 

“We are deeply interested in the city charter. 
We have had a joint committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Merchants’ Association, 
headed by Professor A. Lawrence Lowell, report 
to our members on the subject. As you know, 
we are trying not to make the mistake of thinking 
that all the intelligence of the community is within 
our ranks. We realize that the future of Boston 
depends upon the intelligent codperation of all 
our citizens, and we have done our best to prepare 
a way for all to take part in the movement for a 
better city government. 

“We believe that savings-bank insurance, if 
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extended throughout the state, will be of great 
benefit to our wage earners, and we have a diligent 
committee at work to effect this. 

‘“‘Our committee on trade extension has organ- 
ized an excursion of our merchants to northern 
New England. They start by special train on 
May 4th, and this excursion will inevitably bring 
Boston and our northern neighbors to a better 
understanding, and secure for Boston much trade 
now going around by water, or through our city 
to New York. 

‘“At the monthly dinners we have tried to 
promote not merely a social spirit among our 
members, but a codperative, intelligent interest 
and responsibility for the future welfare of 
Boston. 

“New England’s fuel bill is $100,000,000 a year. 
We have at work on this problem the best talent 
we can secure in our community, and we hope to 
point the way to a substantial saving, which will 
increase the prosperity of our New England indus- 
tries and add to the welfare of New England’s 
capital. 

“We shall make mistakes undoubtedly, but we 
are trying our best to make our fair contribution 
toward a better Boston. We are not trying to do 
this in a selfish spirit. We do not think we are 
divinely ordained to do the whole of the job. 
We want every citizen of Boston, man, woman, 
boy, and girl, to help along the work and con- 
tribute his or her quota to the advancement of 
our beloved city.” 


THE STORY OF AN ARTIST'S LIFE 


RECOGNITION 


BY 


H. O. TANNER 


across the Atlantic and, as my cabin 

was, it seemed to me, immediately 
over the propeller, the first day out laid me up. 
Indeed it seemed that those demons of the air 
and water of these vast watery plains only 
waited for us to get out of sight of land before 
they pounced upon us. They were not huge, 
antediluvian monsters, but little midgets — 
innumerable millions of them, who whirled 
themselves in glee across our bow, who danced 
upon every inch of rigging, who enlarged every 


U4 NHE good old City of Chester rolled 


vent, tearing every rope-end into shreds, 
whistling through every pulley, shrieking 
Below! Below! in the ears of any who were 
bold enough to venture on deck, shouting 
and gesticulating to one another, as fiercer 
grew the gale and paler the faces of our little 
company. 

But, at last, after fourteen long days, we 
arrived at Liverpool and by night were quickly 
whirled to London. Next morning found me in 
a little hotel under the very dome of St. Paul’s. 

Later, arriving in Paris — more even than in 
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London — I felt what it was to be a stranger in 
a strange land. True, by good friends I was 
warmed and fed, both of which I needed, and 
not until after having made the rounds of the 
student hotels and seeing me comfortably 
settled did they leave me; yet I was depressingly 
lonesome. How strange it was to have 
the power of understanding and being under- 
stood suddenly withdrawn! ‘The strangeness 
of it, perhaps, is what made me feel so isolated. 

How strange the city of Paris was, how dif- 
ferent the sounds that came to my eyrie from 
those in any other city I had ever been in! 
The clatter of the wooden shoes on the stone 
pavement, the cries, the whistles, the horns 
blown, the songs sung, each with its particular 
meaning, but to me an incomprehensible din. 

Strange that, after having been in Paris a 
week, I should find conditions so to my liking 
that I completely forgot that when I left New 
York I had made my plans to study in Rome 
and was really on my way there when I arrived 
in Paris. Then this little room of mine with 
its Empire bed and its heavy hangings, its 
little wash-basin, with pitcher holding scarcely 
more than a quart, its waxed floors, the linen 
sheets, so cold to one already half-frozen, and 
that little fireplace holding a few small sticks 
and twigs, fed with regrets, because so unpro- 
ductive of heat — how I wished I could get 
some of that escaping heat — it seemed to me 
I should have been willing to go upon the roof 
and sit upon the chimney top. It might be 
smoky, but it must have been warmer, and for 
warmth, to be thoroughly warm, I should be 
willing to do almost anything. Strange was 
the manner of provisioning this fire, a few 
sticks brought in each night, in a most respect- 
able-looking bundle under my arm, or 
unwrapped under the great flaps of my over- 
coat, thus saving the ruinous prices of my 
little hotel. 

Stranger still was the custom of no break- 
fast, at least no breakfast as I had been brought 
up to think of breakfast. Breakfast meant to 
me beefsteak or mutton chops, fried potatoes, 
hot griddle-cakes, etc., but here not for love 
nor money could it be had. Breakfast for 


people who were up betimes, as I was, was a 
cup of milk or .coffee, with a roll, or a sou’s 
worth of bread, eaten in a drafty doorway. 
Afterwards I found a dimly lighted little café 
where it was warm, and where many students, 
on their way to Julian’s, stopped. Even in 
this café, it would have been such a job to 
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have gotten a couple of eggs that one soon 
abandoned the struggle. Like thousands of 
others in almost all other respects, it had 
across its door in large letters the words “ Eng- 
lish spoken.” It was kept by a sunny-faced, 
middle-aged French woman from Alsace — one 
of those comfortable kind whose waist-line 
had long ago ceased to exist, but whose heart 
was as warm as the steaming beverage she 
served. Asked one day who it was that spoke 
the English she so largely advertised, she 
replied with a merry laugh, “Oh, it ’s you, and 
you, and you, Messieurs, my clients, who speak 
English here.” 

The Académie Julian! Never had I seen or 
heard such a bedlam — or men waste so much 
time. Of course, I had come to study at such 
a cost that every minute seemed precious and 
not to be frittered away. I had often seen 
rooms full of tobacco smoke, but not as here 
in a room never ventilated — and when I say 
never, I mean not rarely but never, during the 
five or six months of cold weather. Never 
were windows opened. They were nailed fast 
at the beginning of the cold season. Fifty or 
sixty men smoking in such a room for two or 
three hours would make it so that those on 
the back rows could hardly see the model. 

Inconvenient to me also was the fact that in 
the Académie Julian they had all the concours 
(the competitive examinations) on Sundays, 
and, as I disliked this, I was at not a little dis- 
advantage. I madeacanvass of the foreigners, 
but found no considerable number who were 
willing to make any objections. At this time 
I had an idea that if any considerable number 
had petitioned for a change it would have been 
made. Now, as I look back and know more 
of the school, its traditions, and the French 
people, I am sure no number of foreigners 
could have inaugurated any change in the 
policy of the school, and my comrades, more 
in the current of things, very likely saw this. 
I, however, argued it with the secretary and, 
as he was a good friend, he agreed that, should 
I loyally follow out all the requirements save 
changing the day from Sunday to Monday, 
he would accept and place my sketch to be 
judged among the rest. This, however, he 
had not authority to do, and we were both 
startled at the unexpected turn of events. 
The subject given was the “Deluge” and, 
as I honestly followed out all the conditions of 
the concour, save the day, my sketch was 
included with all the others. The result was 
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very much of a surprise to the good secretary 
as well as to myself. I had expected to be 
well placed, but I was awarded one of the two 
prizes, to the great consternation of my friend. 
“Would anyone notice that I had not worked 
on Sunday, and would they ask how I came to 
have a sketch? I was never in the least bril- 
liant in the work of the school and, save for 
my sketches for proposed pictures, my work 
never in the least attracted any attention. 
About this sketch I had to refuse to be com- 
municative. To my numerous friends I no 
doubt appeared curiously reticent and unappre- 
ciative and to one who said, “Why, Tanner, I 
don’t remember seeing your sketch Sunday,” 
I could merely say “No?” 

One of the things that struck me as very 
remarkable was how the French people drank, 
and yet I never saw any drunkenness. I had 
never drunk any wines or liquors, but now this 
general custom made it almost impossible to 
get along without taking them. In the cheap 
restaurants to which I went, they did not care 
to serve one unless one took wine — they made 
little or no profit on the food, and it was fur- 
nished more as a matter of convenience. I was 
thus an undesirable customer and several times 
I was forced to change my restaurant. I was 
told plainly that they did not wish to serve me. 
There were several reasons why I did not take 
wine, for, while it was cheap, it did cost some- 
thing. Then I did not really care for it, 
especially the cheap kinds that I of necessity 
bought. But, primarily, I was really afraid of 
it. I was afraid I might grow to like it, that 
there might be lurking somewhere within me an 
appetite which, once awakened, I could not 
control. I had often heard it pictured by 
temperance speakers and believed it, and, for 
that, I do still. So I began by taking a little 
for four or five days, and then I would 
absolutely refuse it for a week and see whether 
I had any craving for it, and then take it for 
a few days with a period of abstinence. I had 
made up my mind if I discovered the least 
longing or wish for it I should never touch it 
again. I confess to quite a feeling of relief 
when, after a year of such conduct, I found out 
I did not care whether or no it figured on my 
bill of fare. 

As the summer approached, the students in 
Paris began to wend their way to the country. 
I wished to go to a rather isolated district so 
that I might improve my French, as in Paris 
so much English was spoken that I made little 
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progress. Upon deciding to go to Pont Aven 
on the Brittany coast, what was my surprise 
and disappointment to find that it had a large, 
a very large, English and American colony. 
They were drawn there largely because board 
could be had for $11 a month. This fact, 
I must not forget to say, was as large a factor in 
my choice as it had been in theirs. 

As I now look back, it seems curious to me 
that I should have been able to arrive at thirty 
years of age with two years of that time in 
Paris and never to have heard of the Salon or, 
having heard of it, not to have at all realized its 
importance in the Art world. Its discovery 
came to me in this manner: I had been to Dr. 
Thurber’s church, and was on my way home 
when, near the Palais d’Industrie, I saw great 
crowds making their way into this building, 
which has now disappeared — such crowds 
as you might see going into Madison Square 
Garden to some great sporting event. To my 
question, it was Le Salon and, to see for 
myself, I joined that good-natured throng. 
What a surprise awaited me in the court of 
that old palais! Hundreds of statues that 
appeared to me nearly all of them fairer than 
the “Venus de Milo” and upstairs the paint- 
ings — thousands of them — and nearly all of 
them much more to my taste than were the old 
masters of the Louvre — not that they were 
really as fine, but they were more within my 
range. 

Here was something to work for, to get a 
picture here. This now furnished a definite 
impetus to my work in Paris — to be able to 
make a picture that should be admitted here — 
could I do it? The next summer I worked in 
Brittany at Concarneau, upon a picture of an 
apple orchard, which at that time, despite my 
bestefforts, was refused. Two years afterward, 
in 1895, it was accepted, but no impression 
was made. In fact, I was “over them all.” 
You may remember how a son of a Western 
farmer came to study art in New York. He 
finally had a picture in the Academy, and the 
proud father came to see the exhibition. 
Recounting what he had seen in New York to 
his friends in the West, he said “ Paintings all 
over the wall, everywhere, but Bob’s picture, 
my boy’s, was over them all.’”? So with mine, 
it was “over them all,” it was “skied.” 

These were years of the most exacting econ- 
omy, not that I have ever had any years which 
did not require economy, but these first years 
were years of the most exasperating kind. The 
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first year I kept a strict account of all money 
spent, and it amounted to $365, including tuition 
and every expense; the next year it was about 
the same sum. The third year I had typhoid 
fever, which was no doubt caused by too much 
work and too little food of the proper kind. 
But I was determined at all hazards to make 
my money hold out. During this sickness I 
was taken to the old hospital, Hotel Dieu, 
where for six francs a day I had a room all to 
myself and was, I believe, wisely looked after. 
I had, when I entered, the usual terror of a 
hospital that in those days went with them, 
especially among a class of people who, while 
poor, rather looked upon it as only a place 
for “homeless” people, where all sorts of 
experiments were practised. From my bed 
I could see though the window the building 
opposite, and in the annex (as it were) I could 
see a large table with all sorts of highly polished 
objects upon it. I looked upon it as an operat- 
ing table and pictured to myself the suffering 
that must be continually occurring in that 
building. When I became well enough to 
walk about, I was surprised that this room of 
suffering, as I was wont ‘to think of it, was a 
dining-room, and the table I had seen was a 
steam-heated carving table. Speaking a very 
little French, I could never make out from my 
nurses what I had been suffering with. I knew 
it was some sort of fever. Finally I asked the 
nurse to write it on a piece of paper, and when 
I saw that dreaded word “typhoid”’ it was only 
by exercising all the will power I possessed that 
I kept myself from taking again to my bed. 
I had to keep repeating to myself that I was no 
worse now that I knew what I had had than 
a few minutes before when I was ignorant of 
my disease. When I was well enough to 
travel, I returned to Philadelphia for a con- 
valescence, and to “recoup” a depleted treas- 
ury. An auction sale of all the pictures I 
could lay my hands upon furnished a few hun- 
dred dollars, and with this and “promises” 
(never fulfilled) I returned again to Paris. 

In 1895, I painted “ Daniel in Lions’ Den.” 
For this picture I modeled lions in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and also worked in the summer 
class of Fremiel. Hoping to receive some 
help from him, I one day got up courage to 
show him a sketch of it. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“it all depends upon how you develop what 
you have here suggested — if you do it well, 
it will be a good picture; and, if not, why, 
it will be a very ordinary one.” 


Thinking it over now, what could he say? 
Here was an unknown, untried student, and 
it was yet to be seen what he could do. It 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1896 — and I 
received for it my first official recognition. 
True it was but a “mention honorable,” but 
it was an “honor.” I could have all the con- 
fidence in myself possible. I could believe 
that I might do something some day, but the 
day I verified however small a part of that 
belief, that day was new hope given to me 
that I might also reach other “day dreams” 
which I would never have confessed even to my 
most intimate friend. So it was that this first 
little “mention honorable” gave me a courage 
and a power for hard work, and also a 
hope that I had never before possessed. It 
decided for me the question, whether it was 
better to do a few things — one picture, for 
instance — and bring it to a fairly successful 
conclusion, or to do many pictures, trusting to 
some chance that one of them would be better 
than any continued and more or less labored 
effort could be. This little honor did spur me 
on to greater efforts, and these efforts were not 
completely unsuccessful. The only “drag,” 
was, as it had always been, the everlasting 
question of money. A gentleman who had 
enabled me to gain a little by writing up art 
notes in Paris now withdrew this work because 
he thought I should come to America and paint 
“American subjects.” I refused to come home 
and paint things I was not drawn to, nor did I 
like the idea of quitting the helpful influences 
by which I was surrounded. So I ceased to be 
the special correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Therefore, the next year was even 
more trying than usual. Where all the money 
came from I do not know; some came from 
Mr. O , some from my father and mother, 
and I stayed on and worked all summer in 
Paris, not going to the country — as is usual 
among the artists. In the commencement of 
winter I finished the “ Resurrection of Lazarus.” 
I had worked upon it all summer, because, in 
summer, models are not in such demand, and 
are willing to make “terms,” and I very much 
needed all the “terms” that could be made. 
In the making of this picture, I was helped by 
criticism, but several times I felt somewhat 
as Voltaire must have felt when he said, “I 
will take care of my enemies if the Lord will 
deliver me from my friends.” I nearly made 
a shipwreck trying to follow the advice of a 
friend who counselled that a canvas that 
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gave as much promise ‘“‘as this small-sized one 
should be much larger.”’ He prevailed — very 
likely it flattered my vanity — and I bought a 
canvas six by ten feet. After working upon it 
quite a long time, I came to the conclusion that 
I could only make a very much “watered” 
edition of the smaller one and I recommenced 
work upon my “first love,’ accepting radical 
criticism with more caution. It was shown 
upon its completion to a gentleman whose 
business office was in Paris, and who seemed 
to like it so much that he thought a glimpse of 
the Holy Land would be beneficial, and thus 
it happened that in February, 1897, I saw for 
the first time Egypt and Palestine, due, be it 
well understood, to the generosity of this 
Philadelphia gentleman. Those great barren 
hills that can blossom like a rose, with irriga- 
tion, were to me a natural setting, a fitting 
setting, to a great tragedy. The country, sad 
and desolate, is big and majestic. The only 
marked exception that I saw to this aridity 
was Bethlehem — a garden spot. All around 
parched and seared, this little Bethlehem was 
green and refreshing, and, as it seemed so to 
fit in with our feeling, it seemed “blessed of 
Heaven.” Believe this or not, the difference 
is striking — Jerusalem, barren, broken- 
cisterned, sterile; Bethlehem, six miles away 
in the midst of olive groves, green, refreshing, 
quiet, still the peaceful shepherds upon the 
hilltops — blessed. What the absorption of 
that valiant remnant of the Crusaders by this 
village may have to do with this fact I do not 
know. But the fact is pleasing. 

The six weeks’ stay in Jersualem passed 
quickly and, before I could realize it, it was 
time to turn my face homeward. It was while 
at Venice on my way home that I received the 
offer of the purchase of my picture of that year, 
“Resurrection of Lazarus,” by the French 
Government. That I should be asked to sell 
it to the Government, when I had no definite 
knowledge whether it had been even received 
(though I had tried to find out) was a great 
surprise, the greatest of my life. I had not 
expected to be refused, but a refusal would have 
been less of a surprise than was this offer to 
purchase it. True, both of my masters, but 
especially Benjamin Constant, had been pleased 
with it—so much so that, when I took it to his 
studio early one morning, he had it taken to 
the bedroom of one of his sons to show it. I 
felt this a very high compliment, but we all 
know what they say — “one swallow does not 


make a Summer” — so, until I had a more 
general verdict, I felt doubtful and full of fear. 

I shall never forget the feeling I had upon the 
reception of this letter. But mine is not a 
nature, I fear, long to allow one complete happi- 
ness. So that the more I thought about this 
offer of purchase, the more it seemed to me that, 
while there could be no mistake about their 
wishing to purchase it, the fact that the letter 
containing this offer had been on my track for 
three weeks and was, therefore, ‘“‘ancient history” 
made me fear that the whole matter would 
be dropped. To forestall, if possible, such 
a misfortune to me, almost a “calamity,” I 
sent a long telegram of acceptance which 
nearly “broke the bank.” In a few days came 
an answer that quieted my highly strung 
condition. It was an accomplished fact. 
Now letters came from Paris, some with offers 
to buy; but the one that affected me most was 
one from a very old friend in Paris who said, 
“Come home, Tanner, to see the crowds 
before your picture.” This was a chance 
not to be lost. I was off next morning to Paris. 

I lived several years in dread that that picture 
might look to others as it did to me, and thus 
lose the place it held in the Luxembourg; and 
now I live in fear that, despite my “best efforts,” 
I shall not be able to make the “critics” 
unhook it from its position and place a new 
picture as high in their esteem. 

The next year the “Annunciation” was 
painted. The first canvas of this subject was 
so unsatisfactory that there seemed no other 
way out of the difficulty than to commence a 
new one; this second one was more fortunate, 
and now hangs in the Wilstack Collection in 
Philadelphia. 

Another and longer trip to Jersualem was 
now planned by my good friend, Mr. X of 
Philadelphia, on the occasion of the visit of the 
German Emperor to Palestine. It seemed to 
me that this might be a great pageant, or that 
there might be incidents not easily to calculate 
upon that might arise, which would give a 
chance for a very interesting picture. So with 
a friend I sailed from Brindisi, via Alexandria, 
for Jaffa, about a week before the arrival of 
the Emperor. 

Our hoped-for picturesqueness of the entry 
of the Emperor into Jersualem did not 
materialize. The police regulations were too 
severe, the whole affair was, it as were, on the 
“gallop,” and at no time was it in any way 
an event of any beauty. 
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We spent six months painting around 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, and this gave me 
an insight into the country and the character 
of the people that my shorter previous visit 
had only whetted my appetite for. 

Here it was that I made a study of the Mount 
of Temptation from which I afterward painted 
“Moses and the Burning Bush.” I also com- 
menced a picture, “The Scapegoat,”’ which still 
languishes in a dark closet of unfinished efforts. 

“Christ and Nicodemus,” exhibited first in 
the Paris Salon and afterward at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, where it was 
awarded the Lippincott prize and purchased 
for the Temple Collection in 1900, was made 
during this trip. I still remember with pleasure 
the fine head of the old Yemenite Jew who 
posed for Nicodemus. “A Flight into Egypt,” 
and several smaller canvases were the result 
of this trip. Never shall I forget the magnifi- 
cence of two Persian Jews whom I once saw at 
Rachel’s Tomb; what a magnificent ‘“ Abra- 
ham” either one of them would have made. 
Nor do I forget a ride one stormy Christmas 
night to Bethlehem. Dark clouds swept the 
moonlit skies and it took little imagination to 
close one’s eyes to the flight of time and see in 
those hurrying travelers the crowds that 
hurried Bethlehemward on the memorable 
night of the Nativity, or to transpose the scene 
and see in each hurrying group a “Flight into 
Egypt.” In fact, I have already painted four 
or five different versions of this subject and the 
“crop” is not all harvested yet. Nor do I 
forget the deep pathos of the “ Jews’ Wailing 
Place’ — those tremendous foundation stones 
of that glorious temple that stood upon Mt. 
Moriah, worn smooth by the loving touch of 
tearful and devout worshippers from all over 
the world, under the scornful gaze of the 
to-day Turkish conqueror; nor the sight of 
those devout Russian pilgrims, with their 
primitive faith and religious ardor. 

“The Mothers of the Bible,’’ a series of five 
paintings — Mary, Hagar, Sarah, Rachel, and 
the mother of Moses, marked the commence- 
ment of my painting pictures containing all or 
nearly all female figures. Before this time 
they had been all or nearly all male figures. 

Very probably the most difficult effect I 
have ever undertaken is that in the picture, 
“Christ at the Home of Mary and Martha,” 
now in the Carnegie Galleries. 

One evening, while riding in a jiggling ill- 
lighted omnibus in Paris, I was struck with the 


beauty of the effect around me. Inside, the 
figures dimly lighted with a rich cadmium; 
outside, the cool night with here and there a 
touch of moonlight. I did not want-to paint 
the interior of an omnibus — so “ Judas Cove- 
nanting with the High Priest” is the result. 
I have a very clear recollection that in my 
childhood days the sky and fields were never so 
beautiful as when by some illness I was con- 
fined to the house. In after years it has often 
seemed to me that, when bowed by some sor- 
row, nature seemed more radiant than ever 
before. This apparent fact influenced largely 
“The Return of the Holy Women.” The 
moon has risen, a shepherd returns with his 
flock, all unconscious of the terrible tragedy 
of the morning, or the sorrowing figures, one 
of them, Mary, supported by John, in front of 
him. All is tranquillity and loveliness, only 
within the souls of that sorrowing mother and 
those loving disciples is there turmoil and 
sorrow. Very probably one of the most happy 
ideas is the one in “Christ and his Disciples 
on the Road to Bethany.” I have taken the 
tradition that Christ never spent a night in 
Jerusalem, but at the close of day went to 
Bethany, returning to the city of strife in the 
morning. I have pictured the moon set in 
rather a blue sky high over the heads of Christ 
and four of His disciples, who are walking along 
a little roadway to the left of which are the 
“whited sepulchres’” spoken of, while to 
the right a goat herder is returning with his 
herd of black goats. Recognizing in Christ 
a great prophet, he stops, places his hand upon 
his breast, and bows his head in reverence 
while Christ and His disciples pass. I could 
go on explaining the why and wherefore — 
how the picture in the Chicago Institute 
prompted the “Christ and Disciples at 
Emmaus” ; how in “Behold! the Bridegroom 
Cometh’ I hoped to take off the hard edge too 
often given to that parable; how generally 
the wise virgins are made good but cold and 
unlovable; how I attempted to show that they 
were sympathetic for their sisters in distress, 
and that this sympathy was one of their beau- 
ties, in a marked degree, by the figure on the 
left on her knees — with her own lamp “bright 
burning” at her side — trying to bring to life 
the smoking lamp of her friend — in fact, 
interpreting the whole parable in keeping with 
our knowledge of the goodness of God and what 
He considers goodness in us. But why go 
on? As to the making of a picture after it has 
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been conceived, it seems to one that they all go 
through nearly the same stages. A “brilliant 
idea,” a great rush, great excitement, great 
pleasure in work. Then one by one the great 
hopes you have had vanish, the various qualities 
you knew you were going to get fail to material- 
ize, the lights go out — what misery — then 
it is that determination to succeed has to be 
evoked, work is a “drudge” — but again light 
begins to appear and with it a picture, some- 
times quite a little different in details from your 
original idea, but one on which work is a 
pleasure. 

It has very often seemed to me that many 
painters of religious subjects (in our time) 
seem to forget that their pictures should be as 
much works of art (regardless of the subject) 
as are other paintings with less holy subjects. 
To suppose that the fact of the religious painter 
having a more elevated subject than his brother 
artist makes it unnecessary for him to consider 
his picture as an artistic production, or that he 
can be less thoughtful about a color harmony, 
for instance, than he who selects any other 
subject, simply proves that he is less of an artist 
than he who gives the subject his best attention. 
Or for him to suppose that his having such a 
subject can by any manner of means be con- 
strued as an excuse for making a picture in 
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which the literary side shall be its only quality, 
or in which a ‘so-called religious sentiment 
will take the place of the qualities loved by 
artists, thus furnishing an excuse for giving 
to the world an uninteresting canvas, is equally 
false. I believe most sincerely in a religious 
sentiment in religious pictures but, so far, 
have never seen it in a canvas which did not 
possess also artistic qualities. There is more 
“bogus”’ sentiment in poor pictures — pictures 
in which the artist has tried to convince the 
world that nothing else was necessary — 
because he had nothing else to give. It is as 
hard in art to give something when you possess 
nothing as in anything else. Religious art has 
come to mean an uninteresting, inartistic 
production. Who is to blame that this is true? 
The large number of painters of very mediocre 
attainments who have painted religious pictures 
because they have found that the selection of 
such subjects has enabled them to draw more 
attention to themselves than would their 
mediocre rendering of any other subject. This 
has made many artists place an equality sign 
between religious art and mediocrity. Relig- 
ious pictures must measure up to the require- 
ments of good art or they can never command 
respect. The want of high ideals in religious 
art will, as in other things, be fatal. 
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III 


ELEPHANTS 


BY 


DR. W. S. RAINSFORD 


R. HOEY and I had worked quite 
conscientiously for elephants since 
we had arranged our partnership, 

and had turned from no spoor that was at all 
promising, till all reasonable chance of coming 
up with our game was gone. So long as ele- 
phants are not thoroughly alarmed, or have not 
had your wind, or smelled the sefari, it 
is well worth while to follow on and keep follow- 
ing, even if the trail, when you “cut” it, is 
quite twenty-four hours old. They may be 
found dozing under some shade trees only a 


few miles in advance, or cooling their rugged 
flanks in the moist mud of one of the numerous 
marshes. Or they may be resolutely forging 
ahead at a pace just a little faster than that at 
which your splendidly agile natives can follow, 
never to pause or rest or feed till some dearly 
loved haunt of theirs, known only to them- 
selves, is at last won. 

Following up spoor, then, is often trying 
work, far harder work than the hunter is called 
on to undertake in the pursuit of any other 
animal. Of course, many men get elephants 
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without following up the trail at all. They 
camp near some favorite river-crossing, or 
within reasonable distance of swampy feeding 
ground, and keep their natives scouring the 
country for news. This is a good and, if you 
persist long enough, a generally successful 
plan of proceeding. The natives of a district 
in which elephants are to be found are nearly 
always ready to lend a hand, as the meat is 
most welcome to them. And, therefore, the 
sefari should be so constituted as to make 
communication with the shy wild man an 
easy thing. 

The help of real, wild men hunters, it is no 
exaggeration to say, at least doubles your 
chances of success. Promise them a blanket, 
or a goat or two, and they will be off at dawn 
and stay away till night, and, if the great game 
is either feeding or traveling in your vicinity, 
you will in all probability learn of it from them. 
Stay in camp till you have reliable news, but 
be ready for a hurried departure at the shortest 
notice. And once you are on fresh spoor, with 
capable trackers, follow on! 

Hoey and I had determined to try and make 
our way into a new country, not a very exten- 
sive one, but a region so guarded by river and 
swamp that our N’dorobo (native hunters) 
declared, and we believed, no rifle shot had 
been heard within it for many a year. They 
declared that, when the herds were chased off 
the Nzoia plateau, they went to this place and 
stayed there, or near by, for a long time. 
There they would show us clephants “like 
the grass,” a term they always use when they 
speak of large numbers. 

We had had two very hard and unavailing 
“follow up” rides. On each day, we must 
have covered not less than thirty-five miles. 
and this is enough for a day’s going under an 
equatorial sun. One day, the herd separated, 
and on hard ground we lost them. On the 
second, a fine herd headed straight for where 
Mr. J. J. White and his hunter were waiting for 
them, so when once we had assured ourselves 
of where they were going, we turned away 
from a fresh spoor. We had our difficulties 
to overcome, of course; we expected as much. 
The heavy work fell on Hoey, my weak knee 
rendering it difficult for me to do more than 
look after myself. I couldn’t swim, for fear 


of putting it out again, but we managed to 
flounder through somehow. We found our- 
selves after a time in a country that certainly 
had every appearance of being the undisturbed 
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home of many elephant bands. The broad 
tracks of the herds and the single ones of bulls 
crossed and recrossed each other; the thorn 
trees had been much fed on; the high grass 
was trampled and eaten. Still we had come 
on no fresh sign for two days. 

One morning in early October, surely a red- 
letter day, we broke camp very early and had 
ridden about three hours through a rather 
swampy country, when suddenly, without any 
warning, I heard a far-off, shrill note blown. 
It sounded more like the clear note of a high 
organ stop than anything else I can think of. 
Hoey had said to me, not five minutes before, 
“This is the first morning we have had in ten 
days that I should call a really good morning 
for elephant hunting. The breeze is fine and 
steady.” 

Here at last were the elephants, here in their 
own chosen home, not harried nor expecting 
to be harried, by Boer settlers on the plateau 
or hunting sefari, but resting in their own land, 
under the shadow of the great mountain that 
had sheltered their herds for countless thou- 
sands of years—here, safe from all harm, 
amid solitudes that had seldom echoed a rifle 
shot. It seemed like vandalism to enter. 
But the truth must be told — to be the first 
there only added to the zest of entrance some- 
thing of the barbaric charm of conquest. 

The shrill, carrying, but far from unmusical, 
sound was borne to us on the cool morning 
breeze from a distance of quite a mile, and, 
strange to say, whether it was that they recog- 
nized the note, or sniffed the wind tainted with 
the smell they fear, our mules resolutely refused 
to be led or driven one foot nearer. So we left 
them there, and went forward on foot. 

Crowning the next long swell of ridge, 
standing sleepily under the shady trees, we 
saw some twenty great black backs, rising above 
the yellow grass and outlined against the sky. 
Somehow, as they solemnly and slowly moved 
forward (for they didn’t stand still for long), 
treading their way through the rank grass, 
yellow as ripe wheat, they reminded me of 
nothing so much as big black whales I had 
often rowed near to, on the lower St. Lawrence. 
The herd — we now saw they numbered about 
thirty — moved out of all cover into the wide 
prairie. But they were far from suspecting 
any danger, and had evidently no idea of travel- 
ing. They amused themselves by tearing great 
wisps of the grass and throwing them over their 
own and their friends’ shoulders, and spout- 
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ing red, dusty showers on each other. The 
finely curving trunks often touched, and were 
slowly carried from side to side, or round the 
little black totos (calves) that, almost invisible, 
moved along by their mothers’ sides. 

I need scarcely say that all cow elephants are 
sacred in British territory to-day. Cow ivory 
is contraband, and a heavy fine is imposed for 
killing a cow. Nor can bulls that carry tusks 
of less than sixty pounds to the pair be shot. 
Of course, careless or inexperienced sportsmen 
do still at times mistake a cow for a bull, but 
a little care and a little coolness are all that 
are necessary to avoid any such mistake. 
The cows are smaller than the bulls, and their 
tusks seldom or never weigh anything like 
thirty pounds each. The one thing above all 
others to remember, when once elephants are 
located, is to take time, and on no account to 
rush in hurriedly. Make sure of the bulls. 
Make sure of the one you want. Estimate its 
tusks for yourself, and then carefully keep it 
in sight. So long as the wind is fair and the 
herd not alarmed, there is no reason whatever 
for hurry. If the wind is steady, keep a watch- 
ful eye out for the animals at either extreme of 
the herd. See that they do not edge in toward 
you. In woodland, stalking, of course, is 
easier, and safer, too. Trees and brush are a 
great assistance, and I do not think any man 
can come up close to these monsters without 
wishing that somewhere near at hand might 
stand a friendly tree. Under all circumstances, 
their sight is so poor that they do not seem able 
to pick a man out at fifty yards. In deep 
shade you can stand still, and remain unde- 
tected often at twenty yards. But let them once 
catch your wind, and they are off at a pace that 
baffles the best footman, or on you in a charge 
that may be difficult or impossible to turn aside 
or avoid. A close shot in the head or chest 
from a good rifle will often make the animal 
receiving it swerve sufficiently to one side to 
save the hunter. But if the herd move down 
in line, as they often do in the open, or if you 
let yourself get between two herds, your chances 
are not good. A friend of mine, a gallant 
fellow and a good shot, saved his life once, 
when so charged by a herd of twenty in the 
open. He dropped his rifle and, waving his 
hat in the air, danced and shouted with all his 
might. “But never again,” said he, “will I 
tackle an elephant herd in the open.” Another 
good sportsman I know well followed too closely 
a herd into very thick thorn scrub. The wind 
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was puffy, which made his doing this exceed- 
ingly dangerous. One of the cows got scent.of 
him and, trumpeting loudly, charged. It 
was followed in a rush by all the rest. He 
fired into the onrushing mass of them, but it 
was no use. ‘Tied by the thorns, he could not 
run, even if running had been any good. 
Nothing remained for him but one terrible 
chance. He threw himself down, and the 
ponderous charge trampled over him. His 
coat was torn from his back by the foot of an 
elephant, but somehow he _ miraculously 
escaped without a scratch. He, too, says he 
has had enough of elephant shooting. 

Our stalk was a simple affair. We had to 
proceed with caution, for the herd moved more 
than half a mile into the open veldt, and there 
was no scrap of cover, saving the ripe grass. 
As we mounted the rounded ridge they had just 
left, a really great prospect opened before us. 
In front were not one, but three herds, with 
here and there a sulky-looking bull elephant, 
who had probably been but lately hustled out 
of the community life, and felt badly over its 
unmerited expulsion. By way of variety, an 
unusually fine rhino showed up, too, fumbling 
along the border of a small stream. For 
miles and miles stretched an unbroken field of 
rich, red-yellow grass, and the black lines of 
the great mammoths stood out sharply marked 
against it. The deep purple masses of a virgin 
forest sloped down to the plain on one side, 
and far on its other borders rose masses of blue 
mountains. Here, indeed, was Africa — Africa 
that has been hedged off, hidden away from 
the busy movements, the all-changing activities 
of restless man. I had plenty of time to look 
around, and fix the wonderful panorama in 
my memory. How often had I dreamed of 
just such a scene. Here, at last, it lay at my 
feet, waiting for me. 

After carefully examining all three herds — 
there must have been nearly one hundred 
elephants in them — we concluded that there 
was not an extraordinarily big tusker in the 
lot. And this was not to be wondered at, 
as very large and old bulls seldom are permitted 
to keep in the herd, and so are usually found 
alone. 

The wind, as I said, was steady and fair for 
us. But the herds stood in such relation, the 
one to the other, that it was impossible to pass 
between them. Had we attempted to do so, 
we should have been quickly enclosed. There 
were no specially large tusks, at any rate in 
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the farther groups, so we determined to take 
two quite well-sized bulls who led the herd we 
had just seen. And now the last hundred 
yards of approach alone remained, and, keep- 
ing well down, yard by yard we drew near. 
There was no tree, no shelter, no hiding-place 
of any sort. As the black bulk of the herd 
rose above me, I felt as a man might feel who 
proposed to himself to shoot into one of our 
high New York Central locomotives, with 
about as much chance of knocking it off the 
line as he had of bringing down this mountain 
of black life. 

When we had crawled to within about fifty 
yards, there was, for some cause or other, a 
_ movement in the long, black line. It grew 
longer, stretched out, and for a moment or 
two threatened to bend inward toward us at 
each end. The elephants seemed to suspect 
something, and the curving trunks were held 
high in air, and the great black ears rose upright 
at right angles to the heads, standing out on 
either side like the sails of a boat running dead 
before the wind, and going wing and wing. 

We had naturally an anxious time of it, for 
those few moments, as we crouched watchfully 
in the grass. Any flank movement of the herd 
would give it our wind, and they would then 
come down on us or rush away. Their suspi- 
cions died down, and they again stood still. 

Now was our time. Perhaps fifteen yards 
nearer we pressed. I was, of course, to take 
the first shot, and Hoey was to fire after me. 
My bull kept moving his head up and down, 
so I determined, rather than risk the head 
shot, to take it in the shoulder and well 
forward. I picked my spot and fired, Hoey 
firing immediately afterward. 

Then arose pandemonium! First they all 
seemed to rush together, then wheel outward, 
facing in all directions. ‘Then such trumpeting 
and noise of mingled cries! My bull stood for 
a moment, and, as it wheeled, I shot it again, 
when, to my surprise, I admit, it crashed to 
earth with a rumbling noise, and never seemed 
to stir again. Now the herd swayed and 
rocked, all huddled together. At one moment, 
it looked as if they would sweep forward; the 
next, they swayed backward. We reloaded as 
fast as we could, and fired again at the second 
bull, and it was, I think, well that we did so, 
for this seemed to decide them, and they rushed 
off. 

We ran after, as fast as the high tangle 
allowed us, and in five hundred yards came on 
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them again, all standing heading our way. 
These elephants had probably never heard a 
gun, and this would account for their standing 
as they did after our shooting. But by now 
they were very watchful, evidently trying hard 
to make us out and get our wind. But the 
merciful breeze kept steady. We drew up 
as close as we dared, not nearer than seventy 
or eighty yards this time, and tried to pick out 
the second wounded bull. But the cows 
covered it, and an adventurous young bull 
came forward by itself, evidently bent on 
mischief. It walked out of the herd, its 
trunk held high, looking very ugly indeed. 
Sharper-eyed than the others it must have 
been, for it came perfectly straight on. We 
let it come as near as we dared. I didn’t 
want it, as its tusks were much smaller than 
the other two, but there was no sign of turning 
about in it. It now saw us plainly, and was 
coming right into us, when two bullets took it 
full in the heart and it fell in its tracks. At 
its fall, there was more rustling hither and 
thither of the bewildered and angered herd, 
and both Hoey and I began to wish we were 
in at least sparsely wooded country, and not 
on a shelterless plain. There was nothing to 
do, absolutely nothing, but to be still and let 
them quiet down, then follow up our wounded 
bull. As we anxiously waited, it came out 
our way, slowly heading to our right, a very 
big fellow, with good ivory on one side, and on 
the other a stumpy, heavy tusk broken off. 
Again, as I crawled as near as I dared and saw 
close above me its great black side, I could not 
help thinking what a game of bluff it was. 
But it offered me a fine broadside, and crashed 
down to the double shot. 

Both leaders had fallen, and those elephants 
stood without moving ten yards for, I should 
say, a quarter of an hour, while we profoundly 
wished they would take their leave and let us 
crawl away. I tried once more to get near 
enough to take a good photograph, while 
Hoey came alongside, covering my advance with 
his rifle; but, before I got within fifty yards, the 
cows screamed so, and so evidently were ready 
to charge in a body, that I had to content my- 
self with, I fear, an unsatisfactory “snap.” 

At last they began to move — very slowly 
indeed — and, as they went one way, we gladly 
crawled the other. Three bulls down, two of 
them moving not more than fifty yards after 
the shot — we had been fortunate indeed, and 
we knew it. In an hour or two, the herds had 
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moved about two miles away. Some were 
feeding, others settling down into the long line 
formation. That means traveling. They 
were beginning what was doubtless to be a 
steady march across country, to the blue 
escarpment on the east. 

We camped the sefari and had our tea. I 
never enjoyed it more. Those elephants 


traveled for a few hours after our attack on 
them, and then headed back to an extensive 
patch of thorny country not more than five 
miles from our camp. ‘They remained feeding 
on their loved herbage for another couple of 
days before leaving for the nearest forest land 
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lower than a line drawn between them, for, of 
course, the bullet travels upward. The 
African elephant’s brain is very small, and 
protected by heavy bone formations. Look at 
it as it faces you, and there is no palpable 
place to aim at, as in the Indian elephant. 
It can be killed, and quickly, by the frontal 
shot, but that shot must be aimed well below 
the eyes, where the trunk and head join. 
There the cellular structure of the skull permits 
a solid bullet to pass through quite a lot of 
light packing, as it were, straight to the little 
brain. Full in the middle between the tusks 
the ball must strike, in order to kill, and there 





THE SEFARI CROSSING A SWAMPY STREAM 


Such fords are often infested with crocodiles 


to the eastward. It was easy to keep in touch 
with them by means of our N’dorobo. 
Whenever circumstances favor the hunter, 
as they favored us that October morning, a 
heavy slaughter can easily be wrought. 
Modern rifles are so deadly that one or two 
shots, if the elephants are standing, bring them 
down. But those shots must reach certain 
vital spots in the vast bulk, and many, for- 
getting this, confused by the very size of their 
mark, only wound and fail to kill. Perhaps the 
surest shot of all is the shot between the eye and 
the ear, nearer the ear, and, if you are standing 
so close as to be obliged to shoot upward, 


must be behind it the driving power of a good 
charge. As I have looked elephants full in the 
face at thirty yards’ distance (I don’t care for a 
nearer front view), the mark seemed a small one 
to me, and, unless the animal was on top of 
me, I should prefer to take it low down in the 
chest. The ear and eye shot is easier, if only 
it holds its head steady for a moment, though 
that mark, too, is not large. Care must be 
taken to shoot below the line of eye and ear, 
as the bullet will range upward. I repeat this, 
as again and again good men shoot too high for 
this shot, and then the bullet does no permanent 
harm. It may stagger to the blow, but is 
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soon going off, and going strong. As it swings 
straight away from you, there is a good shot to 
be had, one of the easiest, one of the deadliest, 
and, strangely enough, one seldom taken. 
Its spine makes a great curve from its highest 
point in the centre of the back down to the root 
of the tail. Six or seven feet long this curve 
extends, and the vertebrate column is fully ten 
inches across. Land a bullet there, and it 
comes toa halt. It is a big, fair mark. High 
up in the hump of its mighty shoulders is 
another vital spot — unless you are standing 
alongside, and grass and bushes are so high 
that a clear view of the shoulder cannot be 





AN ELEPHANT FORD 


had. Here its backbone is at the very widest, 
where the shoulders rise to it — two feet six 
inches or three feet from the top of its back, 
straight above its legs. Put a bullet there, 
and the elephant falls like a log. 

But I have reserved for the last place my 
final hints, if I may modestly offer them. The 
shoulder, or just behind the kink of its big 
foreleg, is the easiest mark, and quite deadly 
enough. There lies the great heart, quite as 
big as a large water-bucket, and any man who 
keeps his wits about him, and fires from broad- 
side, can hit it. Let anyone examine the skele- 
ton carefully, or stand by while the carcass is 
being cut into, or cut up, and he can satisfy 
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himself on these points I have named. The 
trouble generally is, men fire wildly at the vast 
mass — plant bullet after bullet somewhere, 
they really don’t know where — and_ then 
go away and insist that an elephant cannot 
usually be killed without great expenditure of 
ammunition. At thirty yards, not too near at 
all for a shot in cover, if the elephant is three- 
quarters facing you, you can easily send your 
.450 through the shoulder into the heart. 
It will not travel one hundred yards and, 
what is important, you have no more need to 
fear its charge. 

Most shots in the side fail for two reasons — 
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they are too far back, and they are too high. 
Few hunters seem to take the trouble to stand 


by the bloody, high-smelling mass, and wait 


till they see for themselves how far forward 
the heart lies, and how low down. When a 


boy, I had, of course, read Sir Samuel Baker’s 


sometimes extraordinary stories of the impos- 
sibility of quickly killing elephants. I remember 
well handling with reverence, in Riley’s gun 
store in Oxford Street, his famous elephant 
gun, which he nicknamed the “Baby.” It 
took a half-pound shell, if I remember rightly, 
and I do not dare to say what was its powder 
It certainly did damage at the butt 


end, whatever it did at the muzzle. Selous 
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was, I think, the first man to try a small bore 
.450 (black powder) on elephants. He did so 
because one of his other rifles was not to hand 
when he wanted it. Thereafter he used that 
calibre constantly. Then came the day of 
really small bores, the .303 English gun. Men 
found that rhino and elephants came down to 
well-planted shots from that inferior weapon. 
To-day no one who has had experience 
burdens himself any longer with the old- 
fashioned heavy rifles that were for so long 
deemed indispensable. I think that shortly 
the use of even a .500 or .577 Cordite rifle will 
be uncommon. They are not needed. Any 
good rifle with a powerful powder charge will 
kill an elephant stone dead if the bullet, 
however small, is planted in the brain. It 
is quite common to shoot in this way the 
largest bulls, even with the tiny .256 
Mannlicher, or the .276 Mauser rifles. I 
have known an elephant to fall dead within 
200 yards by one shot from a .256 Mann- 
licher that penetrated the whole length of 
the body from behind, and at last lodged in the 
heart. On the other hand, it is still quite 
easy, even with the most powerful of modern 
rifles, to plaster an unfortunate beast all over 
with bullets, and not to bring it down. 
Twenty large bullets were fired into one bull 
by my friend’s professional hunter and _ his 
gunbearers before the poor beast fell. I 
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amused myself on several occasions, after I 
had secured my elephants, by stalking close 
up to beasts I did not wish to kill, and thinking 
how and where I should shoot them, if I did 
wish to kill. I seldom found them hold their 
great heads steady enough for me, at least, to 
attempt the head shot. Either they were feed- 
ing, or whisking away the flies, or there were 
branches or cover between, whereas the 
shoulder or the spine offers a target so large 
that it can easily be hit, even in a moving 
elephant. 

To-day, too, the great home of the elephant 
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AN ELEPHANT HERD DRINKING 
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AN ELEPHANT KILLED NEAR MT. ELGON 


is in the Congo. ‘Thither just now, many 
hunters, some licensed, and most of them not, 
are bending their steps. The old régime is 
over. The King of the Belgians’ authority 
has been superseded, and the new rulers of the 
country are not on the ground. I believe a case 
of champagne, falling into appreciative hands, 
has keen known to remove obstacles hitherto 
deemed insuperable. As much as two tons of 
ivory have been lately taken out of the Congo 
by one hunter in four months. There are 
reports flying about of even larger kills. They 
say that elephants there are not so dangerous 
as with us in the Protectorate, and certainly 
there does not seem to be anything like the same 
number of fatalities among Congo hunters as 
there is among men following elephants 
in Uganda or in the Protectorate. It may be 
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that those who set out for the farther country 
are generally more experienced men, who have 
studied the dangerous game against which they 
pit their lives. Here accidents keep happening, 
because anyone who can borrow a gun and take 
out a license fancies himself capable of elephant 
hunting. Taking as little notice of wind or 
cover as they do, the marvel is that so many 
escape. A man is a fool to take any liberty 
with an elephant. 

Let me close my rambling chapter by saying 
that I should not greatly care to kill any more 
elephants. They are too big, too old, and too 
wise, to be classed as mere game. As I stood 
by the side of that vast fallen bulk, I realized 
I had extinguished a life perhaps three times as 
old as my own. What had not that great beast 
seen and survived? What comings and goings 
of the tribes? What changes among the petty 
bands of men? It was probably a full-grown 
elephant when Livingstone first resolutely set 
his face toward Africa’s unknown interior. I 
felt small and a little guilty. 

So long as ivory fetches the price it does, and 
it must increase rather than diminish in value, 
it will prove a sore temptation to a poor 
man, finding himself in elephant country, to 
attempt to pay off at one stroke the heavy 
price of his shooting license. It is for that 
reason that I think sportsmen should welcome 
any legislation that places the elephant in a 
class by itself, and makes the man who wants 
to shoot one or two in British East Africa, 
where they do no damage and are not too 
plentiful, pay heavily for the privilege. 
Uganda elephants are another matter. It 
seems rather a hardship, on the other hand, to 
prevent the native hunter who for ages has 
taken his modest toll of the herds, and certainly 
has not destroyed them, from doing as his 
fathers before him have done, just because rich 
sportsmen want all the fun and the ivory, too. 
Allow him to trade his occasional tusk if it 
is sizable. Forbid him otherwise to trade at 
all. Employ the right sort of traders to trade 
with him, and grant licenses for such trade. 
Do this, and the law will enforce itself, and 
small ivory and cow ivory will not be killed. 
Instead of prohibiting all ivory trading, which 
can never be stopped, give an opening to 
honest men to do the trading. There will be 
no difficulty in finding them, for there is money 
in the business. At present, the Kikuyu, 
N’dorobo, and other tribes have hundreds of 
tusks of buried ivory, only waiting the coming 
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cf the unscrupulous ivory runner. He is the 
very last man who should be encouraged to have 
any dealings with the native. 

So far as I could learn, the two small bands 
of Cherangang N’dorobo kill about one or 
two elephants to each band yearly, and the 
Elgao perhaps as many more. Some of the 
old men tell me they have killed forty. This 
is probably an outside number. 

The last evening we were camped to the 
northeast of Elgon, one of our wild men came 
in saying that a herd was making its way camp- 
ward. We started off immediately, and John, 
my tent boy, who in all his far wanderings 
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As we leisurely strolled campward, the black 
storm-clouds burst among the cliffs and cafions 
of the great crater summit of Elgon. For a 
few moments, no longer, no mountain could be 
seen, and incessant lightning alone marked 
where the rocky points drew down the electric 
currents. Then the sun beat through the 
storm, and all the many square miles of broken 
forest that clothes, and softens as it clothes, the 
jagged outlines of broken scarp and crag, were 
actually lit up by the evening glow. One 
great mass of snowy cloud still held together 
in the very crater itself, and on it the full 
strength of the sun seemed to fall, till it radiated 
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A DEAD ELEPHANT AND A NATIVE HUNTER 


had never seen elephants, begged to be allowed 
to come along. It was one of those evenings 
one loves to remember. The heat of the day 
was over, and a steady, soft breeze, fragrant 
from passing over wide stretches of blossoming 
Mimosa thorn, on which prickly delicacies the 
great beasts love above everything to feed, 
made walking delightful. 

We soon had them in view, and the stalk was 
an easy one, though, since the herd stood in the 
open and far from cover, we had to go cau- 
tiously. We got within fifty yards and carefully 
looked them over, but, as no good bull was 
there, we left them in peace. I tried a photo- 
graph, but heavy clouds had gathered over the 
mountain, and the light was poor. 


over the clifis and dense masses of woodland 
round it a soft, white light all its own. 

I never fancied anything so strange or so 
lovely. The secret places of the great moun- 
tain, quite hidden before, stood forth to view, 
as this lower light searched them out. Then 
the smoky spirals of drifting cloud, still clinging 
to the tree-tops, the leavings of the warm storm, 
rose at last in silvery columns, slowly freeing 
themselves from the earthly claims that had 
bound them, and you could hear the 
augmented roar of the river torrent, as it came 
down the dark cafion of the Turkwell. 

The last evening light fell tenderly over the 
yellow plain, while slowly the mighty herd 
moved off into the darkening east. 
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A METHOD OF CELEBRATING THE NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY WHICH IS SIGNIFICANT OF ITS ORIGIN 


BY 


LUTHER H. GULICK 


(PRESIDEN OF THE AMERICAN PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION) 


HIS day presents a great opportunity of 
helping to make our nation a people. 

We are a nation, because we have one 
government. We are not a people, partly 
because as yet we possess no adequate social 
language. By social language, I mean form 
of expressing social ideals in action. No 
better illustration of this can be given than the 
difference between the idea of the Fourth of 
July and the way we observe it. Our great 


cities are pretty largely mere aggregations of 
peoples from different parts of the world, 
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THE FLOAT OF THE PURITAN MAIDENS 








having come together under common laws 
and government. If there is any one thing, 
any one occasion, in connection with which 
there should be national community expression, 
it should be in connection with our celebration 
of American independence. ‘This constitutes 
not only the pivotal point in the history of 
American institutions, but is the pivotal idea 
upon which democracy rests. Our celebra- 
tions of the day, however, do not relate in any 
distinctive way to the idea which is to be 
commemorated. We do not use the day as a 
great focal point for community life, for 
asserting the belief that is in us, for getting 
together and expressing our common feeling, 
our community feeling, for freedom under a 
democracy. We have relatively little to do 
together. We and our children both purchase 
fireworks and explode them during the day 
with the result that between one thousand and 
fifteen hundred children are mutilated an- 
nually. Many people leave the city for the 
Fourth because of the annoyance of the noise. 
The day is worse than wasted. What was 
meant to perpetuate a great idea has become 
a menace. We shall become a people, not 
only when we have a common social language 
but when a larger community consciousness 
develops, when we are proud or ashamed of 
our community life, when it hurts us if our 
streets are dirty, or our government of doubtful 
honesty. We shall become a people when 
each fraction of the total population, so much 
of which is foreign in our big cities, has 
something so definite in common with the 
rest that it feels that it belongs not merely to 
the voting population but to the social com- 
munity. We shall become a people when in 
our times of rejoicing we come together and 
express those feelings which are given to us, in 
ways that are mutually intelligible and happy. 

We have all been feeling that something 
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the Italians ample material with which to 
present a splendid float, which showed them 
as men and not as “dagoes’’; so they, too, 
belong. The Chinese laundrymen united and 
had a parade. No people preserve their own 
independent life more tenaciously than do 
the Chinese, but their participation in the 
festival of this city has done more than any- 
thing else to make them feel that they are a 
part of the community life with those about 
them; so they, too, belong. 

The school children march, some represent- 
ing features of American history which they 
have studied. This year, through the co- 
6peration of some of the city societies, there 
will be, as an integral part of the parade, 
representations of the different phases of 
American industry. This splendid parade, 
which included the children and adults, the 
city government, the nationalities of which 











SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


different should be done on the Fourth of 
July, but it has remained for Springfield, 
Mass., Detroit, Mich., and certain other 
American cities to show how the day should 
be made not merely one of safety to life and 
limb for the children but how those larger 
social ideals could at the same time be added. 
I shall speak more particularly of Springfield, 
Mass., for of the work there I chance to know 
more than of that elsewhere. There the day 
has become one which, apparently, all the 
people of all nationalities look forward to 
with joy. The public schools prepare their 
children to march in a great parade. The 
children feel that it is their day even more 
than in the old days of individual celebration. 
Each nationality for weeks before the Fourth 
of July has been preparing some demonstra- 
tion which shall represent a feature of the 
life of the people from which they spring, 
and which indicates some idea that is germane 
to the day. The English, for example, pre- 
sented the signing of the Magna Charta. 
In this great parade, there were thirteen 
nationalities represented. The Greeks pre- 
sented characters from ancient Grecian history, 
and thereafter the Greeks held their heads 
higher in that city because they were recog- 
nized as “belonging” in a way they never 
had been before. The history of Italy gave THE PURITAN FATHERS 
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COLONEL CODY WHO VOLUNTEERED TO JOIN 


the city was composed — the history of the 
city — brought the people together as they 
had never come together. It developed a 
feeling of oneness, of belonging together, 
which was new. As they all came to the centre 
of the square in front of the courthouse, they 
sang together, being led by half a dozen 
brass bands playing in unison. In the after- 
noon, there were great athletic sports of the 
picnic variety held in-the different parks of 
the city. These games were not so much 
those in which there were few contestants 
and large audiences, as games in which a 
large number, especially children, took part. 
The parks, with which Springfield is so well 
provided, were filled with picnic parties 
all day. There were, also, water sports on 
the Connecticut River. This year there is 
to be a great mass meeting in the evening with 
an address on “Independence,” which shall 
drive home to all the people, in words with 
the self-same meaning, the idea which has 
been impressed in action throughout the day. 

By this means, Springfield has, by construc- 
tive rather than restrictive measures, won 
her day and is winning her city consciousness. 
The children have their fireworks, but they 
have them under safe conditions. And they 
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have what is better than fireworks. Through- 
out the day, they are occupied so busily by 
things which are more interesting than fire- 
works that the firecracker has slipped back 
into its normal and legitimate place. It is 
not enough to restrict the use of explosives. 
“Thou shalt not” has its place, but its place 
is limited as compared with the place of the 
custom we have been considering. 

Any community can save its children and 
its day by such measures as these. The great 
need is for leaders and united action. An 
individual acting alone is helpless. Let a 
few earnest men and women unite and form 
an Independence Day committee. Secure 
the codperation of the city authorities and 
such general civic bodies as boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, merchants’ associa- 
tions, and, having the codperation of the 
school board, the park board, the police board, 
they will have relatively little difficulty in 
finding suitable plans, or in securing the 
relatively small amount of money that is 
needed. In many places, the city government 
itself is about ready for action, as is indicated 
by personal correspondence which I have 
already in my possession from the mayors of 
many American cities. The daily press can 
be relied on, for none realize better than 
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newspaper people the damage which has been 
done, and the good which has been missed 
by failure to use the day as one in which to 
arouse the civic consciousness. Fourth of 
July does not stand alone in presenting an 
opportunity for community recreation and 
the celebration of the festival spirit. We 
have many holidays and other occasions which 
demand social expression, but the Fourth of 
July gives us the most dramatic point of 


choose those with whom we play to a far 
greater extent than we can those with whom 
we work. Further than this, we can choose 
what we shall play far more readily than how 
we shall work. That is, freedom is greater 
in play than in work. Now, playing together 
means a carnival or a festival. The festival 
differs from the carnival in that the festival is 
usually a representation of some idea as such, 
or to celebrate some occasion which has 








CONTRIBUTION OF THE ITALIAN CITIZENS 
To the Fourth of July parade in Springfield, Mass. 


attack. The need is so obvious, the solution 
is already so well in sight, that this is the first 
and most important position to attack. If 
it is true that we remember those we play 
with more fully, and feel more at one with 
them, than we do with those who are asso- 
ciated with us in the domain of daily labor, 
then it seems as if it were also true that there 
is no way in which a community can be 
brought together and made to feel and act as a 
unit so well as by playing together. It is quite 
natural that this should be so, for we can 


meaning, while the carnival is, in the main, 
a day of joy-making of any kind whatever. 
The festival lends itself to civic purposes, 
to community action, and to art form better 
than does the carnival. We, of all the peoples 
of the earth, have no genuine festivals. And 
we need them because we are becoming 
a nation of cities. And, if our cities are to be 
wholesome, we must understand each other, 
like each other, and have things to do together 
which shall express our common feelings, our 
common ideals, and our social community. 
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FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


BOYHOOD IN 


I 


IRELAND 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


[Mr. Irvine’s lije began in poverty and ignorance, and his varied struggles jor existence 


have finally carried him into public leadership and constructive socialism. 


His autobiography 


is a survey of social conditions as he saw them in his upward progress——TuHeE Eptirors.] 


HE world in which I first found myself 
was a world of hungry people. 

My earliest sufferings were the 
sufferings of hunger — physical hunger. It 
was not an unusual sight to see the children of 
our neighborhood scratching the offal in the 
dunghills and the gutterways for scraps of 
meat, vegetables, and refuse. Many times I 
have done it myself. 

My father was a shoemaker; but something 
had gone wrong with the making of shoes. 
Improvements in machinery are pushed out 
into the commercial world, and explanations 
follow. A new shoemaker had arrived —a 
machine — and my father had to content him- 
self with the mending of the work that the 
machine produced. It took him about ten 
years to find out what had happened to him. 

There were twelve children in our family, 
five of whom died in childhood. Those of 
us who were left were sent out to work as soon 
as we were able. I began at the age of nine. 
My first work was peddling newspapers. I 
remember my first night in the streets. Food 
was scarce in the home, and I begged to be 
allowed to do what other boys were doing. 
But I was not quite so well prepared. I 
began in the winter. I was shoeless, hatless, 
and in rags. My contribution to the family 
treasury amounted to about fifty cents a weck; 


but it looked very large to me then. It was 
my first earning. 
Our home was a two-room cottage. Over 


one room was a little loft, my bedroom 
for fourteen years. The cottage floor was 
hard, dried mud. There was a wide, open 
fireplace. Several holes made in the wall 
by displacing of bricks here and there con- 
tained my father’s old pipes. A few orna- 


ments, yellow with the smoke of years, adorned 
the mantelpiece. At the front window sat 
my father, and around him his shoemaking 
tools. Beside the window hung a large cage, 
made by his own hands, and in which sing- 
ing thrushes had succeeded one another for 
twenty years. The walls were whitewashed. 
There was a little partition that screened the 
work-bench from the door. It was made of 
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newspapers, and plastered all over it were 
pictures from the illustrated weeklies. ‘Two 
or three small dressers contained the crockery 
ware. A long bench set against the wall, a 
table, several stools, and two or three creepies 
constituted the furniture. There was not a 
chair in the place. 

There was a fascination about the winter 
evenings in that cottage. Scarcely a night 
passed that did not see some man or woman 
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corner among the shoes and the lasts. On 
scraps of leather I used to imitate writing, 
and often I would quietly steal up to my 
mother and show her these scratchings, and 
ask her whether they meant anything or not. 
I thought somehow by accident I would surely 
get something. My mother merely shook 
her head and smiled. She taught me many 
letters of the alphabet, but it took me many 
years to string them together. 











WHERE MR. IRVINE SPENT HIS BOYHOOD 


sitting in the corner waiting for shoes. A 
candlestick about three feet high, in which 
burned a large tallow candle, was set in front of 
my father. My mother was the only one in 
the house who could read, and she used to read 
aloud from a story paper called The Weekly 
Budget. We were never interested in the 
news. The outside world was shut off from 
us, and the news consisted of whatever was 
brought by word of mouth by the folks who 
had their shoes cobbled; but it was interesting. 
In those long winter evenings, I sat in the 


My mother had acquired a taste, indeed it 
was a craving, for strong drink; and, even from 
the very small earnings of my father, managed 
to satisfy it in a small measure, every day, 
except Sunday. On Sunday there was a 
change. The cobbler’s bench was cleared 
away, and my mother’s beautiful face was 
surrounded with a halo of spotless, frilled linen. 

My father’s Sunday mornings were spent 
in giving the thrush an outing and in cleaning 
his cage. Neither my father nor mother 
made any pretensions to religion; but they were 
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strict Sabbatarians. My father never con- 
sciously swore, but, even within the limitations 
of his small vocabulary, he was unfortunate 
in his selection of phrases. I bounced into 
the alley one Sunday morning, whistling a 
Moody and Sankey hymn. 

“Shut up ye’r mouth!” said my father. 

“Tt ’s a hymn tune,” I replied. 

“T don’t care a damn,” replied my father. 
“Tt ’s the Lord’s day, and if I hear you whistlin’ 
in it Ill whale the hell out o’ ye!” 

That was his philosophy, and he lived it. 
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exchanging samples of their Sunday broth. 
Three or four samples came to our cottage 
every Sunday morning. We had meat once 
a week, and then it was either the hoofs or 
part of the head of a cow, or the same parts 
of a sheep or a calf. On this particular occa- 
sion, I knew that there was something in our 
broth that was unusual, and I did not rest 
until I learned the truth. They had grown 
tired of nettle broth, and made a change on 
the pigeon. 

There was a pig-stye at the end of our alley 
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MR. IRVINE’S BIRTHPLACE 


The third door from the left is that of the house in which he was born 


There are four different houses in the picture. 


Saturday nights when the town clock struck 
the hour of midnight, he removed his leather 
apron, pushed his bench back in the corner, 
and the work of the week was over —and if 
anyone was waiting for his shoes, so much 
the worse for him. He would wait until the 
midnight clock struck twelve the next night 
or take them as they were. 

The first tragedy in my life was the death 
of a pet pigeon. I grieved for days over its 
disappearance; but one Sunday morning the 
secret slipped out. Around that neighborhood 
there was a custom among the very poor of 


against the gable of our house; but we never 
were rich enough to own a pig. One of my 
earliest recollections is of extemporizing out of 
the pig-stye one of the most familiar institu- 
tions in our town —a pawn shop. If any- 
thing was missing in the house, they could 
usually find it in pawn. 

At the age of ten, I entered the parochial 
school of the Episcopal Church; but the peda- 
gogue of that period delegated his pedagogy 
to a monitor, and the monitor to one of the 
biggest boys, and the school ran itself. ‘The 
only thing I remember about it is the daily 
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rushes over the benches and seats, and the 
number of boys about my size I was pitted 
against in fistic battles. At the close of my 
first school day, I came home with one of my 
eyes discolored, and one sleeve torn out of 
my jacket, as a result of an encounter not 
down on the programme. The ignominy of 
such a spectacle irritated my father, and I 
was thoroughly whipped for my inability to 
better defend myself. It was an ex parte 
judgment which a look at the other fellow 
might have modified. 


do, well clothed, and well fed; and such demo- 
cratic contact as I had with these boys, some- 
times whole days in the woods, led me to 
wonder why it was, and to seek for the cause 
of disparity. Later, when I entered the Sunday 
School, I slipped unconsciously into the 
belief that it was “the will of God.” That 
was enough. God to me thereafter for years 
was a Big Man in the skies who dealt out to 
the church people the good things of life, 
and to others experiences to make them good. 
My moral teachers informed me that work was 











THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL WHICH MR. IRVINE ATTENDED AS A BOY 


After a few weeks at the school, I begged 
to devote my mornings as well as my evenings 
to the selling of papers. It added a little to 
the income, and preserved my looks. 

If there was any misery in my life at this 
time, I neither knew nor felt it. I was living 
the life of the ordinary boy of my neighbor- 
hood, and had nothing to complain of. When 
I became large enough to roam the fields and 
the woods for fuel for our fire and in the 
spring time search for the birds’ nests, I 
came in contact with boys who were well to 


the curse that God had put upon the world, 
and, from what I saw around me, I naturally 
concluded that there was more of a curse 
than a blessing in life. This feeling was not 
accompanied by any sort of envy whatever. 
I was rather proud to be associated in bird 
nesting with the son of the chief baker of the 
town. He belonged to another class. His 
father was called “ Mr.,” wore a tall hat, and 
led in the psalm singing in the Presbyterian 
Church on Sundays, and in the summer time 
when the windows of the church were open, 
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THE IRISH VILLAGE OF ANTRIM WHERE MR. IRVINE SPENT HIS YOUTH 


Sam Johnson, the precentor, could be heard 
a mile away. 

The lack of class-conscious envy did not 
prevent me, however, from an_ occasional 
questioning of God’s arrangement of the uni- 
verse; occasionally, in the winter time, when 
my feet were bleeding, cut by the frozen pave- 
ments, I wondered why God somehow or 
other could not help me to a pair of shoes. 
Neverthleless, I reverently worshiped the God 
who had consigned me to such pitiless and 
poorly paid labor, and believed that, being the 
will of God, it was surely for my best good. 

My first hero worship came to me while a 
newsboy. A former resident of the town had 
returned from America with a modicum of 


fame. He had left a laborer, and returned a 
“Mr.” He delivered a lecture in the town 


hall, and, out of curiosity, the town turned out 
to hear him. I was at the door with my 
papers. It was a very cold night, and I was 
shivering as I stood on one foot leaning against 
the door post, the sole of the other foot resting 
upon my bare leg. But nobody wanted 
papers at a lecture. The doorkeeper took 
pity upon me, and, to my astonishment, in- 
vited me inside. There on a bench with my 
back to the wall and my feet dangling six 
inches from the floor, I listened to a lecture 
about a “rail-splitter.” It took me many 
years to find out what a rail-splitter was; 
but the rail-splitter’s name was Lincoln, and 
he became my first hero. 

From the selling of papers, I went to work 


on a farm, the owner of which was a Member 
of Parliament for our county, one James 
Chaine by name. My first work on the farm 
was the keeping of crows off the potato crop. 
Technically speaking, I was a_ scarecrow. 
It was in the autumn and the potatoes were 
ripe. I was permitted to help myself to them, 
so three times a day I made a fire at the edge 
of the wood, and roasted as many potatoes 
as I could eat, and for the first time in my 
life I enjoyed the pleasure of a full meal. 

In the solitude of the potato field came my 
first visions. I was a firm believer in the 
‘““wee people,” but my visions were not entirely 
peopled with fairies. The life of the woods 
was very fascinating to me. I enjoyed the 
birds and the wild flowers, and the sportive 
rabbits, of which the woods were full. The 
bell which closed the laborer’s day was always 
an unwelcome sound to me. 

After the ingathering of the potato crop, I 
was given work in the farm yard, attending 
to horses and cattle, and jack of all jobs. 
In the spring of the following year, I went again 
to work in the potato field, and later to care 
for the crop, as before. It was during my 
second autumn as a scarecrow that I had 
an experience which changed the current of 
my life. It was on a Monday, and during 
the entire day I kept humming over and over 
two lines of a hymn I had heard in the Sunday 
School. Nothing ever happened to me that 
remains quite so vividly in my mind as that 
experience, 
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I was sitting on the fence at the close of the 
day, a very happy day. I must have been 
moved by the color of the sky, or by the emo- 
tion produced by the lines of the hymn. It 
may have been both. But, as I sat on the 
fence and watched the sun set over the trees, 
an emotion swept over me, and the tears 
began to flow. My body seemed to change 
as by the pouring into it of some strange, 
life-giving fluid. I wanted to shout, to scream 


remained on my face; but I naively set aside 
their questions and passed on down the 
country road to the town. 

That night as I climbed to the little loft, 
I realized for the first time in my life that I 
had never slept in a bed, but on a pallet of 
straw. My bed covering was composed of 
old gunny sacks sewed together; and auto- 
matically, when I took my clothes off, I made 
a pillow of them. Many a night I had been 














A TYPICAL DWELLING IN THE PART OF IRELAND WHERE MR. IRVINE GREW UP 


aloud; but instead, I went rapidly over the 
hill into the woods, dropped on my knees, and 
began to pray. 

It was getting dark, but the woods were 
filled with light. Perhaps it was the light 
of my vision or the light of my mind -— I know 
not. But when I came back into the open, 
I felt as though I were walking on air. As I 
passed through the farmyard, I came in con- 
tact with some of the men, and their questions 
led me to believe that some of the experience 


kept awake by the gnawing pangs of hunger; 
but this night I was kept awake for a different 
reason. It was an indescribable ecstasy, a 
new-born joy. As I lay there with my head 
about a foot from the thatched roof, I hummed 
over and over again the two lines of the hymn, 
sometimes breaking the continuity in giving 
way to tears. i 
The second revelation came to me _ the 
following morning. I realized the condition 
of my body, J was in rags and dirty. I 
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shook my mother out of her slumber and 
begged her to help me sew up the rents in my 
clothes. I had no shoes, but I carefully 
washed my feet, combed my tousled, unkempt 
hair, and took great pains in the washing of 
my face. All of this was a mystery to my 
mother. She wanted to know what had 
happened to me, and a very unusual thing 
ended the preparations for the day. My 
mother said I looked “purty,” and kissed me 
as I went out of the door. 

As I walked up the street that morning, I 
shared my joy with the first living thing I met— 
the saloon-keeper’s old dog, Rover. I shook 
his paw and said, ‘‘ Morrow, Rover.” Every- 
thing looked beautiful. The world was full 
of joy. I was perfectly sure that the birds 
were sharing it, for they sang that morning 
as I had never heard them sing before. I 
resolved to let at least one person into the 
secret. I was sure that my sister would under- 
stand me. She used to visit me every noon 
hour, on the pretence of bringing my dinner. 
We had a secret compact that, whether there 
was any dinner to bring or not, she should 
come with a bowl wrapped in a piece of cloth, 
as was the custom with other men’s sisters 
and wives. 

There was a straight stretch of road a mile 
long, and, as I sat on the roadside watching 
for her, I could tell a mile off whether she had 
any dinner or not. When there was any- 
thing in the bowl, she carried it steadily; 
when empty, she would swing it like a censer. 

When I told ray sister about these strange 
happenings of the heart, she looked very 
anxiously into my eyes, and said: 

“Deed, I just think ye ’re goin’ mad.” 

Before leaving the farm, I experienced an 
incident which, although of a different char- 
acter, equaled in its intensity and beauty 
my awakening to what, for lack of a better 
term, I called a religious life. 

A young lady from the city was visiting at 
the home of the land steward, and, as I knew 
more about the woods and the inhabitants 
thereof than anybody else on the farm, I 
was often ordered to take visitors around. 
The land steward’s daughter accompanied 
the young lady on her first visit to the roads; 
but afterward she came alone, and we traversed 
the ravine from one end to the other. We 
collected flowers and specimens, and watched 
the wild animals. 

I had never seen such a beautiful human 
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being. Her voice was soft and musical. 
She wore her hair loosely down her back, 
and was a perfect picture of health and 
beauty. 

One day I lay at full length on my back 
asleep by the edge of the wood. When I 
awoke, this city girl was standing at my side. 
I jumped to my feet and stood erect, and | 
remember distinctly the emotions that swept 
through me. I was startled at first, startled 
as I had been on a previous occasion when, 
at a sharp turn in the footpath in the ravine, 
I met a fawn. I remembered my first im- 
pulse then was for a word, a word of concilia- 
tion, for I was fascinated by the beauty of 
the graceful beast. Graceful as a nymph it 
stood there, nerves strained like a bow bent 
for the discharge of an arrow, its head poised 
in air, fire shooting from its eyes. It remained 
only for an instant, and then with a frightened 
plunge it cleared the clump of laurel bushes 
and disappeared. 

When I stood before this beautiful city 
girl, I remembered the fawn, and expected 
the girl instantly to vanish out of my sight. 
There was something of the fawn in her grace- 
ful form, some of the fire in her blue eyes, and 
in her girlish laugh a suggestion of the freedom 
of the mountain and glen. I think it was in 
that moment of intensity that I crossed the 
bridge which separates the boy from the 
man. An impassable gulf was fixed between 
this girl’s station in life and mine. She was 
the daughter of a florist, and I was the son of 
a cobbler. 

She returned home shortly after this, and 
I was promoted from the potato field to be a 
groom’s helper in the stables of ‘“‘the master.” 
We called his residence the “big house.” It 
was like a castle on the Rhine. A very 
wonderful man was this Member of Parlia- 
ment to the laborers around on his demesne. 
Not the least part of this wonder consisted 
in the tradition that he had a different suit of 
clothes for every day in the year. He was 
very fond of fine horses, and gloried in the 
fact that he owned a winner of the Derby. 
He kept a large stable of racing, hunting, and 
carriage horses. 

This was the advent of a new life to me. 
I was taken in hand by the head groom and 
fitted out with two suits of clothes, and in 
this change the first great ambition of my life 
was satisfied. I became the possessor of a 
hard hat. For two years, I had instinctively 
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longed for something on my head that I could 
politely remove to a lady. The first night 
I marched down that village street, shoes well 
polished, starched linen, and hard hat, I 
expected the whole town to be there to see me. 
I had made several attempts at this hat 
business before. They organized a flute band 
in the town and I joined it for the sake of the 
hat. But it was too nice a thing to be lying 
around when people were hungry, and, as it 
was in pawn most of the time, I finally redeemed 
it, returned it, and quit. But this time the 
hat had come to stay. 

With my new vision still warm in my heart, 
I became very active in the parish Sunday 
School. My inability to read relegated me 
to the children’s class; but I had a retentive 
memory, and, before I was able to read, I 
memorized about three hundred texts from 
the Bible. 

The first outworking of my vision was on 
a drunken stone mason of our town. His 
family, relatives, and friends had all given him 
up. He had given himself up. I went after 
him every night for weeks; talked to him, 
pleaded with him, prayed for him, and was 
rewarded by seeing him make a new start. 
Together we organized a temperance society. 
I think it was the first temperance society 
in that town. I was much more at home in 
this kind of work than in the Sunday School; 
for, while I could neither be secretary, treas- 
urer, nor president of the temperance society 
I had organized, my inability to read or write 
did not prevent me from hustling after such 
men as my first convert. 

In the Sunday School, I felt keenly the fact 
that I was outclassed by boys half my age; 
but I persevered and went from one class to 
another, until I had gone through the grades, 
and was then given the opportunity to 
organize a class of my own. ‘This I did with 
the material on the streets, children uncon- 
nected with any school or institution. I 
taught them the Bible stories and helped 
them to memorize the texts that I had learned 
myself. 

Despite the fact that I was now clean and 
well groomed, I could not help comparing 
my life to the life of the horses I was attending, 
especially with regard to their sleeping accom- 
modations. The slightest speck of dirt of 


any kind around their bedding was an indict- 
ment of the grooming. The stables were 
beautifully flagged and sprinkled with fine, 
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white sand. The mangers were kept cleaner 
than anything in the houses of the poor, and, 
when I trotted a mount out into the yard, 
the master would take out his white silk 
handkerchief, run it along the horse’s side, 
and then examine it. If the handkerchief 
was soiled in the slightest degree, the horse 
was sent back. Probably not once in a year 
was a horse returned under such circum- 
stances. The regularity of meals was another 
point of comparison, and the daily washings, 
brushings, groomings. 

It meant something to be a horse in that 
stable— much more than it meant to be a 
groom. When these points of comparison 
arose, I pushed them back as evil and dis- 
content with the will of God. This master 
man used to talk to his horses, but he seldom 
talked to his grooms. Sometimes I was 
permitted the luxury of a look at the great 
dining-hall, or the drawing-rooms. That also 
was another world to me, a world of beauty 
for God’s good people. Even the butlers, 
footmen, and other flunkies were superior 
people, and I envied them, not only the uni- 
form of their servitude but their intimate 
touch with that inner world of beautiful 
things. 

I spent one winter at the big house, and 
then the shame of my ignorance drove me 
forever from the haunts of my childhood. I 
entered the city of Belfast, seventeen miles 
distant, and became coachman and groom 
to a man who, by the selling of clothes, had 
reached the economic status of owning a 
horse. In adapting himself to this new con- 
dition, he dressed me in livery, and, after I 
had taught him to drive, I sat beside him in 
the buggy with folded arms, arrayed in a 
tall hat with a cockade, The wages in this 
new position were so small that, when I had 
paid for my room and meagre board, I had 
nothing left for the support of my brothers 
and sisters, who were still in dire poverty. 

The young lady I had met on the farm 
lived in this city and in my neighborhood; 
but I would have considered it a matter of 
gross discourtesy to call on her, or, indeed, 
do anything save lift my hat if I met her on 
the street, our social stations were so far 
apart. But she had told me the name of 
the church she attended, and, as I was thinking 
more about her at that time than anybody 
else, I stole quietly into the church as soon as 
the doors were opened, and, ensconcing 
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myself in a corner under the gallery, I scanned 
the faces eagerly as they came in. From that 
obscure point I saw the young lady once a 
week. At the end of three months, her family 
came without her. The third Sunday of her 
absence I was almost on the point of asking 
about her; but I mastered the desire, held 
my station, and went to Scotland, where I 
entered a coal-pit as a helper to one of my 
brothers. My pay for twelve hours a day 
was a dollar and fifty cents a week. If I had 
not been living in the same house with my 
brother, this would not have sustained me 
in physical efficiency. 

The contrast between my life as a groom 
and this blackened underworld was very 
marked, and I did not at all relish it. We 
were all, men and boys and sometimes girls, 
reduced to the common level of blackened 
humans, with about two garments each. 
The coal dust covered my skin like a tight- 
fitting garment, and coal was part of every 
mouthful of food I ate in that fetid atmosphere. 
I had a powerful body that defied the dangers 
of the pit; but the labor was exhausting, and 
my face was blistered every day with the hot 
oil dripping from the lamp on my brow. 

Sometimes I lay flat on my back, and 
worked with a pick-axe at the coal overhead. 
Sometimes I pushed long distances a 
thing called ‘“‘a hutch,” filled with coal. 

I left my brother’s pit with the hope of getting 
a larger wage; but there was very little dif- 
ference between the pits. Everywhere I went, 
labor and wages were about the same. Every- 
where life had the same dull, monotonous 
round. It was a writhing, squirming mass of 
blackened humanity struggling for a mere 
physical existence, a bare living. 

The desire to learn to read and write returned 
to me with renewed intensity, and gave me keen 
discontent with the life in the pits. At the same 
time, the spiritual ideal sustained me in the 
upward look. There was just ahead of me a 
to-morrow, and my to-morrow was bringing 
an escape from this drudgery. I exulted in the 
thought of the future. I could sing and laugh 
in anticipation of it, even though I lived and 
worked like a beast. I was conscious that in 
me resided a power that would ultimately 
take me to a life that I had had a little taste of 
—a life where people had time to think, and 
to live a clean, normal, human life. 

I do not remember anything about labor 
unions in that coal region. If there were any, 
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I did not know of them — I was not asked to 
join. In those same pits and at that same time 
worked Keir Hardie, and ‘“‘ wee Keir” was just 
beginning to move the sluggish souls of his 
fellow laborers to improve their condition by 
collective effort. My ideal did not lead me 
in that direction. I was struggling to get into 
the other world for another reason. I wanted 
to live a religious life. I wanted to move men’s 
souls as I had moved the soul of the drunken 
stone mason in my home town. 

I made various attempts to learn to read, but 
each of them failed. I was so exhausted at the 
close of the day’s work that I usually lay down 
in the corner without even washing. Sometimes 
I pulled myself together and went out into the 
village, praying as I went, that by some miracle 
or other I should find a teacher. Sometimes 
I made excursions into the city of Glasgow. 
One night I wandered accidentally into a mis- 
sion in Possilpark, where a congregation of 
miners was listening to a tall, fine-looking young 
preacher. I had not sufficient energy to 
keep awake, so promptly went to sleep. I 
awoke by a gentle shake from the hand of the 
teacher. I returned, but succeeded no better 
in keeping awake. I returned again, and the 
teacher, when he learned of my ambition, 
advised me to leave the pits entirely and seek 
for something else to do. There was something 
magnetic in that strong right hand, something 
musical and inspiring in that wonderful voice. 
And just when I was about to sink back in 
despair, and resign myself, perhaps for years, 
to the inevitable, this man’s influence pushed 
me out into a new venture. The teacher was 
Professor Henry Drummond. 

Trusting to luck, or God, or the power 
of my hands, I entered the great, smoky, 
dirty city of Glasgow to look for a job. I 
considered it a great shame to be without 
one, and a crime to be prowling the city at 
night, homeless and workless. God at this 
time was a very real Person to me, and I 
spent the greater part of many a night on my 
knees, in some alley, or down by the docks, 
praying for a chance to work — to be clean — 
to learn to read. 

I slept one night in a large dry-goods box on 
one of the docks, and, in searching for a place in 
the box to lay my head, I laid my hand on 
another human, and at daylight discovered him 
to be a youth of about my own age. We 
exchanged experiences, and in a few minutes he 
outlined a programme; and, having none of 
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my own, I dropped naturally intohis. He 
conducted me to a quarter of the city where the 
recruiting officers parade the streets, gayly 
attired in their attractive uniforms. We 
accosted one man, who had the special attrac- 
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tion of a large bunch of gay ribbons flying from 
his Glengarry cap. We passed the physical 
examination, ‘took the shilling,” and were 
drafted, first to London, then to a training 
depot in the south of Kent. 


[The second article in Mr. Irvine’s autobiographical series will describe his life on board a 


British man-oj-war.] 
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overlooks Santos, down in Brazil, 
there is a cemetery that tells a grim 
tale of human ignorance. Most of the names 
on the little stones that mark the graves aye 
not Brazilian, but English, Scandinavian, 
German — names of the races that sail the 
seas. Inscriptions, when one stops to read, 
tell the tourist that he who rests beneath the 
stone was once a captain, a mate, or a chief 
engineer of a trading ship that called at 
Santos. These men died of yellow fever, in the 
days when the ports of the Brazilian littoral 
were the terror of the trader on the high seas. 
That terror lay upon this shore from the 
days of the clipper ships down to less than 
ten years ago. Santos is the outlet for the 
enormous coffee crops of Sao Paulo, and it 
had to be a constant port of call for all the 
vessels coming north along the coast. Com- 
merce stops not for the pestilence; and, so 
long as the markets of the world needed 
coffee, men went to Santos to get it. 
Sometimes, in those days, a vessel lay for 
weeks in the river below Santos, with her 
officers and crew lying dead or dying ashore, 
or huddled in waiting for the stroke to fall 
upon the little remainder that survived. 
One great company, the Hamburg-South 
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American, bought an island at the river 
mouth, and fitted up a camp on it; and, when 
a ship called for coffee, the crew disembarked 
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at the island, and an immune crew came 
down from Santos and took the ship up the 
river, loaded her, and delivered her to her 
old crew down at the river mouth. So com- 
plete was the tyranny of the yellow pestilence. 

To-day, less than ten years later, the ships 
of all the world sail up that river, lie close 
against the docks within the borders of the 
city, and let their crews scatter where they 
please. The surgeon of a Hamburg liner 
told me that he has not seen a case of yellow 
fever on the Brazilian shore in the past three 
years. 

For what Santos is to-day that also is Rio 
de Janeiro, and that, too, is Bahia. All 
these ports ten years ago were centres of pesti- 
lence. To-day they are all clean. New 
Orleans, once in terror, fears yellow fever no 
more. At Dakar, in the heart of the fever 
country of the West African Coast, the French 
have fought the same great fight, and won it 
gloriously. 

The final engagement has been short in- 
deed, when one reflects that the war had been 
in progress since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and that always the plague 
had won. Nufiez, following in the steps of 
the Spanish conquerors of Mexico, lost 720 
men out of 780 in eighteen months— and 
the yellow fever took its place in the annals 
of civilized history with an inaugural slaughter 
that was but a hint of the terror that followed. 
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Traders, following the search for wealth 
in commerce, carried it from Mexico to 
Bermuda and the ports of the United States. 
Sugar ships from Cuba took it in their holds 
to England, France, and Spain. Strange as 
it may seem, Brazil never saw this terror of 
the age, until, in 1849, a single ship from New 
Orleans brought it to Bahia. Then, the 
Navarre carried it on to Rio de Janeiro. 
The pest found along that southern coast 
the habitat it needed, and it settled down 
as a perpetual guest. In the war with 
Paraguay, in 1870, it slew 30,000 victims, 
and spread all over the country as far south 
as Buenos Ayres. 

Terrible was the slaughter in Europe. In 
a single attack on Catalonia, in Spain, 80,000 
victims perished. A ship from Havana brought 
the pestilence to Barcelona, and 20,000 people 
died in that one city. The United States, 
barely within the section of the world that is 
subject to the fever, has been invaded by it 
ninety times. In 1793, one out of ten of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia died of it. 

And now, after more than two hundred 
years of conflict, the yellow fever is robbed 
of its terrors. How-—and why —and by 
whom? It is all written in the medical 
records of the world— where the average 
man will be quite certain never to read it. 
But, in September, 1907, medals were granted 
by a British society ‘‘for research in tropical 
medicine,” and one of the medals went to 
Dr. Carlos Finlay, a man who had been 
chief sanitary officer of Havana, Cuba, in 
1880, under the Spanish régime. That medal 
honored the fact that he first advanced the 
startling and, at the time, ridiculous theory 
that yellow fever was transmitted by a certain 
kind of mosquito. He failed to prove his 
point. Other men, after twenty-five years, 
proved it for him. 

Two years after the cleaning of Havana, 
while Major Gorgas, who was chiefly responsible 
for ridding the city of the scourge that ravaged 
it for years, was repeating his triumph in Pan- 
ama, the government of Brazil took up the 
war. It was carried on in Rio by Dr. Oswaldo 
Cruz. Up to April, 1903, the monthly toll 
of the yellow fever in that city was 150 lives. 
In April, they cut it down to eight; and, in 
June, to four. What happened in Rio hap- 
pened also in Santos and in Bahia. And 
that is the reason why the ships to-day hug 
the docks of Santos, and fear no pestilence. 


M. Roume, the Governor of France’s West 
African colony, saw what had happened and 
went to work. in less than a year, he had 
driven the plague from his borders. In 1905, 
the same year, the forces of the United States 
wiped out a growing epidemic in New Orleans 
with an ease that astonished the people of 
this country; for the work of the fighting 
legion, Reed, Carroll, Lazear, Cruz, Agra- 
monte, and of the hosts that followed where 
they had blazed the way, was buried in records, 
and the people of the United States did not 
know that the kingdom of the Yellow Fever 
had fallen. 

And all this glorious story of conquest is 
but a phase of a world-wide war upon disease 
—a warfare that must, in time, drive from 
the records of the world the pitiful stories 
of plague and pestilence. The day is past 
when such a blight as the Black Death may 
fall upon the civilized races of the world — 
a blight that slew in Europe more than twenty- 
five millions of people — that cut the popula- 
tion of England fairly in two. Typhus, the 
scourge of the world, is gone from Ireland — 
in fact, from all the earth except a few remote 
corners of Mexico. 

Beri-beri, the terror of the eastern navies, 
was driven from the ships of the Japanese 
squadrons in the late war, by dietetic reforms 
instituted by Surgeon-Genera! Takagi; and 
scurvy, another of the pests that beset the 
sailors of the seas, has been mastered even 
more simply, by including in the rations of 
the day a modicum of fresh vegetables, or 
even a little lime-juice. It would be hard 
indeed to count the men who have died 
because the eyes of men were closed to such 
simple expedients. ; 

But these are minor victories, won here and 
there throughout the world by the wit or 
science of men, warring against death. The 
greatest pitched battle of the day is probably 
the fight against tuberculosis, because that 
disease finds its habitat in every country in 
the world, civilized and uncivilized. The 
story of that fight is written in the papers 
every day. It is but begun —and the end 
of it is very far off. 

The war on cholera goes on without inter- 
ruption in all the torrid zone. It, like the 
war against fever, has been going on for hun- 
dreds of years; and, in the days of old, the 
victory was always with the hosts of death. 
It would be idle to trace the rapid advance 
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made by science in recent years. It is enough, 
by way of introduction, to note that the same 
body of men who gave a medal to Finlay for 
his paper of 1880 gave another medal at the 
same time in honor of the work of Robert 
Koch, who discovered the ultimate cause of 
Asiatic cholera. 

The work that has been based on this dis- 
covery — one of the most momentous in the 
history of medicine — is simply monumental. 
Perhaps the best way to tell the story is to 
cite, in some detail, the history of the American 
warfare against the disease when it invaded 
the Philippines in 1905-06. For that was 
a great and a successful fight, one of the most 
successful in the long, grim history of this 
epidemic. 

Briefly, it may be stated that, in 1902, 
before the science of fighting the disease was 
half formulated, cholera swept over the islands. 
The records show that it killed 109,461 
victims, and the director of health is of the 
opinion that this is not more than half the 
real number, for many died who were not re- 
ported. Beginning with August, 1905, strange, 
isolated cases of cholera again appeared in the 
islands, breaking out here and there in the most 
puzzling way. The disease was in its most acute 
form. The reports of the Government show 
that go per cent. of those who were attacked 
died. Yet it was stopped, and stopped with 
an astonishingly small loss of life. Less than 
one thousand people died of cholera. 

Again, the method was very simple. It 
divided itself into four parts: 

1. Isolation and disinfection. 

2. Protection of city water, including the 
closing of all wells in Manila. 

3. Prohibition of sale of watery vegetables, 
and use of fly screens over the other vegetables 
sold. 

4. Education of the public. 

There was no quarantine, but each case 
was taken by itself, isolated from neighbors, 
and the house, the walls, and all vessels were 
thoroughly: disinfected. 

A guard of soldiers was sent out along the 
watershed that gives Manila its water, and 
the natives, who from time immemorial had 
been accustomed to bathe in the principal 
river of the watershed, were restrained from 
such bathing. It was a job that took tact; 
for ten thousand natives wanted to bathe, 
and there were only a few dozen soldiers to 
persuade them not to. But it was done. 
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Then the wells, the old, deep wells, of the 
city, once its sole source of supply, were closed 
tight. That, too, was a task. It was done by 
Government order, and done thoroughly. 

The biggest job of all, the education of the 
public, was carried out on a system that is 
to-day in full operation. The prevention of 
cholera has become a part of the curriculum 
in every school in the country. A series of 
rules, sixteen in all, was printed in the news- 
papers in English, Spanish, Tagalog, Ilocano, 
and many other native tongues, then reprinted 
in handbills, and scattered over the country. 
Every school-teacher in the country received 
these rules, and was asked to teach them to 
the pupils until every boy and girl in the school 
could recite them. The head of the Catholic 
Church, the head of the Aglipay Church, 
and of every other sect sent them out to their 
priests with a similar order. Huge red posters 
were displayed in every public place. 

Thousands of the natives learned all about 
cholera. In the outbreak of three years be- 
fore, practically the only method used by the 
natives to check the disease was a religious 
procession every night. In recording the fight 
of 1905, the director of health notes that, 
except in the most ignorant of villages, hardly 
a procession took place; and he further notes, 
on the positive side, that the number of 
natives who took to boiling the water they 
drank was astonishing. 

Cholera, like all these terrible diseases of 
the tropics, is practically incurable; but the 
work of Mr. Victor G. Heiser, chief quaran- 
tine officer of the Philippine Islands, would 
seem conclusive enough proof that it can be 
prevented. How big a task it is, this cleaning 
up of the tropics, may be inferred from the 
simple fact that, in the year 1906, his quaran- 
tine office bathed and disinfected 20,524 
people coming into the Philippines by sea, 
vaccinated 8,145, and inspected more than 
half a million people. And the Philippines 
are surely only a little corner of the earth. 

It used to be noted that in the lighthouses 
on the Philippine coasts, as in all isolated 
parts of the Orient, beri-beri ravaged the 
service. Here, as in the case of the Japanese 
navy, the cure was very simple, once it was 
discovered. The Government added to the 
food supply of the lighthouse-keepers a 
certain amount of mangos, a fruit which 
contains a proportionately large amount of 
nitrogen. Dr. Herzog, one of the staff in 
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the Philippines, went to Japan to make a 
special study of this strange malady. That 
sort of independent investigation of the 
tropical diseases is going on all the time, in 
every corner of the Orient. It is no wonder 
that the scourges of the nations are losing 
their terrors. 

Deep down beneath the purely humani- 
tarian aspect of this work, there is another 
impetus that drives forward the armies of 
science. Dr. Ross, a mighty enemy of all 
malarial diseases, expressed it in an epigram: 

“The success of Imperialism depends upon 
success with the microscope!” 

And that is half the reason why the forces 
of Great Britain, Germany, the United 
States, France, and Japan, the truly imperial 
nations of the age, struggle by day and night 
to master the diseases of the tropics. That 
is the main reason why in London and Liver- 
pool men acclaim with joy the foundation of 
great schools of tropical medicine, and in 
this country we make haste to follow where 
Great Britain led. There is no copyright on 
great discoveries in medicine or surgery. 
While Laveran, a French surgeon in the 
army of Algiers, reaffirmed the old theory of 
malaria, first brought to light by Dr. A. F. A. 
King, of Washington, D. C., Manson and 
Ross, of England, worked out the same theory 
and put it into practice. France in Algiers, 
England on the Gold Coast, Belgium on the 
Congo, Germany in East Africa went to work 
to drain their swamps, to plant their trees, 
to pour their oils upon the stagnant pools, 
to screen their houses, to teach their stubborn 
children, white, black, yellow, and brown, 
the virtues of quinine. 

They have not conquered malaria, and they 
never will; but they have cut down its toll of 
human lives by many thousands every year. 
The death-rate of the English troops on the 
Gold Coast of Africa from malaria in the 
years 1829 to 1836 reached the overwhelming 
total of 483 per 1,000! In Jamaica, in the 
same years, it was more than 12 per cent. No 
such tremendous slaughter could take place 
to-day. Imperial England is fighting with 
the microscope as well as with the sword. 

But England, Italy, and Belgium face to- 
day one of the most distressing problems in 
the history of medicine in this or in any 
other age. Less than a decade ago, these 
nations, in their restless lust for empire, 
followed the great explorers far into the heart 
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of Africa. Belgium followed the Congo from 
its mouth up into the great forests of the 
Ituri and Lupungu regions. England sent 
her cohorts through from the eastern coast 
and settled down around Victoria Nyanza. 
Italy seized Somaliland, along the eastern 
coast. Colonial empires grew in the mighty 
forests of tropical Africa over-night. 

And with the colonies came the pestilence. 
For a hundred years or more, white men had 
known of the sleeping sickness, but only as 
a remote and fabulous pest. Here, on the 
shores of Victoria Nyanza, and later on the 
shores of Tanganyika, they came face to face 
with the reality — and it staggered even the 
stoic Britain, whose cohorts had faced cholera 
in Hongkong, its very home, bubonic plague 
in India, and smallpox in almost every 
country of her empire. 

In Uganda alone, in the infected district, 
there live 300,000 people. Of them, 200,000 
died. There was no help in drugs, nor fumi- 
gation, nor any other means known to the 
minds of men. Quickly the villages died 
away. Ruins of huts, lying in clusters by 
the fishing grounds, took the place of singing 
settlements. Plowed fields along the slopes 
of the lake gave way to the plague, and the 
jungle crept up and claimed them back again. 

Six years ago, the plague appeared for the 
first time on the western shores of Tanganyika, 
a new region for it. What it had done in 
Uganda it did in Belgian Africa. To-day 
the explorer along those shores and through 
the forests toward the Congo passes sad, 
deserted missions, whence even the priests 
of the Church have fled; and on the roadside 
lie the bones of thousands who lay down 
and died because the lethargy would let them 
walk no more. Throughout this region there 
are scattered doctors, mostly Italian, who do 
what man may do; but what can two doctors 
do in fighting a disease such as this, when 
two is the full complement for a forest region 
as big as England—and one single man 
covers an area larger than Ireland? 

But neither England, nor Belgium, nor 
Italy gives up a struggle like this with ease. 
In 1905, Doctors Forbes M. G. Tulloch, E. A. 
Minchin, and A. C. H. Gray, three British 
experts, went out to the heart of the infected 
country of Uganda and settled down to make 
a systematic study of the disease. They 
agreed with former experts that the infection 
came from the #se-tse fly, or one species of it, 
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and suggested methods to check the disease. 
Before the report was published, Dr. Forbes 
Tulloch died of sleeping sickness. That is 
but an incident of a war like this one. 

England went to work as best she could. 
All the bush near ferries and landing places 
on the lake was cleared away, and the natives 
afflicted with the disease were segregated into 
camps. Drugs, principally atoxyl, were fur- 
nished by the government, and the best of 
medical skill was supplied to the peo- 
ple. To-day the number of new cases 
falls; but yet the record of mortality in those 
who get it cannot be put under roo per cent.; 
for there is no record of a cure once the late 
stages of the disease have been reached. 

All along the Congo, and in Somaliland, 
and out in French Congo, the same things are 
being done. Concerted action was, in part, 
the result of a meeting held in the summer of 
1907, in the British Foreign Office, at which 
representatives of England, Germany, France, 
Congo, Portugal, and the Soudan came 
together to discuss how best to meet the enemy. 

This is a disease that will probably never 
leave Africa, for the particular variety of the 
tse-tse fly that seems the only agent of trans- 
mission is unknown outside that continent, 
but within the borders of that great continent 
it may, perhaps, never be conquered. For 
the fact of the matter seems to be that commerce 
and civilization are the agents of its trans- 
mission. During the ages when there was 
no intercourse between the tribes, there was 
no chance that an infected native from the 
lake shore might carry the disease down into 
the forests, to be bitten by a fly, and so trans- 
mit the disease to other tribes. The disease 
did its worst in small areas, but it did not 
spread. Nowadays, with a constant stream 
of traffic, with natives traveling thousands of 
miles in the rubber districts, visiting infested 
regions, returning into the swarming centres 
of the lower Congo, there seems no human 
probability that the disease can be stamped 
out. It would look, even to the ever-hopeful 
experts, as though the native races of the 
African forests were doomed. 

It may seem strange that three of the 
great plagues, yellow fever, bubonic plague, 
and sleeping sickness, are transmitted by 
insects, and in no other way. Until a few 
years ago, no one ever thought of insects 
as carriers of disease. But the largest part 


of the new practice of medicine is based on this 
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hypothesis — indeed, one may call it a theory 


since the evidence of such giants as Koch, 
Metchnikoff, Bruce, Minchin, Grassi, Reed, 
Blanchard, and their followers has been given 
to the world. The mosquito is the pet an- 
tipathy of the scientists. In the days of 
Linneus, one hundred and thirty years ago, 
only six varieties of this pest were named 
and numbered. Professor Blanchard tells 
us that now there are more than five hundred. 
Several of them have been accused of carrying 
malaria; one is the sole agent of yellow fever; 
others carry the infection of cholera; hundreds 
are harmless pests, no more. 

The most extraordinary fight against disease 
—so far a losing fight— has been the war 
on bubonic plague in India. To most people, 
India and the plague are inseparably con- 
nected. It will be a surprise, therefore, to 
read this sentence, taken from the Bombay 
Sanitary Commission’s report for 1887: 

“Plague and yellow fellow have never, to 
my knowledge, existed in Bombay, and are 
not in present circumstances ever likely to 
be met with there.” 

In 1904, seventeen years after this statement 
was published, more than a million people 
died of the plague in India, and the Bombay 
Presidency was the very heart and centre of 
the pestilence. 

Theory followed theory, and commission 
followed commission — and the people died 
by the hundreds of thousands. The first 
great plague in India was in 1896-97, and 
the commission ‘of five’? went out to India 
in 1898, pottered around the country, wrote 
three volumes of more or less interesting 
remarks about things in general, and dis- 
banded. For the next six years, the plague 
did its worst. It spread in a solid area down 
the western coast to the Mysore boundary, 
and leaped across the country to make its 
permanent dwelling-place along the foothills 
of the Himalayas. It touched the boundaries 
of Afghanistan on the west and Bengal on the 
east — and the people died and did not care. 
In the four years that ended with 1904, four 
native states with an average population of 
a million apiece reported an average of 
30,000 deaths a year for each state — three out 
of every hundred people! So much for what 
a commission did and did not do. 

Then came enlightenment, and with it 
some measure of success in fighting the plague. 
It was noticed that in the Konkan district 
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THE BATTLE AGAINST PESTILENCE 


of Bombay, built on rocky ground, with walls 
of stone, the plague did not spread. In a 
population of 1,105,000, the deaths in nine 
years averaged only 400 a year; while, in the 
nearby district of Satara, with a population 
of 1,225,000, the average was 30,000. Satara 
was a poor district, lying in a valley, whose 
huts were built of mud, and whose villages 
swarmed with rats. Gradually in a hundred 
districts, the same lesson came home. The 
century-old villages and cities, swarming with 
people, swarming with rats, soaked through, 
generation after generation, with filth and 
refuse, were swept time and again with plague. 
The stone-built quarter of Benares was free, 
while the raud-built section counted its victims 
by the thousands every year. 

So England, moving slowly, as is her way, 
has taught the natives that the only cure for 
plague is to evacuate the infested villages, to 
found new towns on higher ground, to build 
of stone or brick — to make the floor hard 
and impenetrable, even to the most enter- 
prising of rats. The people learn slowly; but 
knowledge will, in time, win the fight against 
the bubonic plague. The shambles of Bombay 
and Poona will give place to well-built houses. 
At Dharwar, in the plague of 1905, the govern- 
ment bought up a vacant area, built a group 
of houses, and sold lots at small prices. The 
people came seeking deliverance. At Poona, 
7,000 people left the city and camped out. 
In Bombay, three enormous emergency camps 
were filled up by the people. 

In the long run, undoubtedly, England 
will conquer this plague in India. It is not 
that she does not know how to go about it; 
but the population is so dense, and so poor, 
that the problem is enormous. In Manila, 
where the fear of plague is constant, the fight 
is successful. At the first sign of plague in 
any district, a large force of rat-catchers is 
set to work. They clean out the houses 
systematically. Floor by floor, they come 
down, sweeping everything before them. In 
the cellar and the yard, the rats make the last 
stand, usually taking final refuge in the wood- 
pile. This is torn down, and the last rat slain. 
Then every possible hole is cemented, every 
drain-pipe cleaned, every corner of the place 
disinfected. Consequently, the rate of plague 
in Manila has constantly dropped, until, in 
recent years, it is almost negligible. San 
Francisco has not only reached a final victory 
over the plague, but has also guarded itself 
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against its return by “building it out” for all 
future. And in doing so the city has raised 
its healthiness to a degree not excelled by any 
other large municipality in this country. 
The same cannot be said of Hongkong or 
Canton, where the pest still flourishes. The 
two most densely settled and most backward 
of the Oriental nations must still pay heavy 
toll to the terror of the plague. 

Slowly, around the world, the forces of 
science are winning their fight. There can 
be no sudden victory, no miracle of joy. All 
that America can do in the Philippines to 
combat leprosy, for instance, is to make better 
the conditions under which the victims are 
segregated, to prevent the spread of infection, 
and to await the day when the last of the 
doomed shall die. So much has been done. 
For hundreds of years, the Spanish govern- 
ment fought this disease, and the Catholic 
Church lent a hand as best it could. But, 
at the best, the leper colonies were only half 
separated from the rest of the people, and 
they were scattered over the land from sea 
to sea. Only the totally helpless were ad- 
mitted to the refuges; and, therefore, many 
people were left abroad to carry the taint of 
leprosy to others. 

On Culion Island, the American Govern- 
ment has built a real colony, and in the end it 
is intended that every victim of this disease 
shall be brought there to spend his last years 
at least in peace and comfort, as far as may be. 
They are practically a self-governing colony, 
free to range as they wish about the island, 
free to work if they please. They have pure 
water, modern sewage, bathrooms — and the 
government gives them free musical instru- 
ments, so that a band of forty pieces has been 
put together. 

The people of the civilized world know 
little of these matters. Only once in a while, 
a single case of bubonic plague comes into 
an Atlantic Coast harbor; or a slight out- 
break in the Pacific Coast region sends the 
forces of the United States, under a surgeon, 
post-haste across the country. There is 
a brief fight—and the plague has gone. 
Nobody knows that the Government surgeons 
have done a thing that is done every year, 
and that may be done every month, in 
Manila, in Hongkong, in Bombay, in Cairo. 
The battle is fought quietly, but none the 
less effectively. 


Most of all, knowledge spreads. Just as 
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in our Oriental colonies the people have 
been taught the difference between a religious 
procession and a dose of quinine as a cure for 
malaria, so also in Central Africa and Northern 
India the native is learning that sleeping 
sickness may be avoided by wearing clothes 
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while fishing on the lake; that bubonic plague 
may be stopped by burning infected huts, by 
driving out the rats. Every year, the English, 
German, French, and American colleges send 
new recruits to the firing-line, armed with 
new theories, carrying new cures. , 


TWO PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF 
MEREDITH 


A VISIT TO BOX HILL AND A DINNER AT THE OMAR KHAYYAM CLUB 


BY 
CHALMERS ROBERTS 


HEN great men die, it is but natural 
\ \ that we should turn first to the 
personality, so soon to vanish, 
rather than to the work which will live after 
them. In the case of him lately dead, for so 
long the greatest of Victorian novelists, the 
man himself was, if possible, more of a riddle 
than his intricately difficult work. Even his 
beginning is wrapt in mystery. ‘The approved 
biographies state that he was born in Hamp- 
shire on February 12th, 1828, without a single 
line to say son of this man or that woman. 
They mention his parents as dying while he was 
yet at an early age, when he was sent by his 
guardian to school at Neuwied in Germany, 
where he remained until he was fifteen years old. 
On his return, they continue, at the instance of 
his guardian, he studied for the bar, but soon 
his ruling instincts got the better of him and he 
took to literature, supporting himself by 
journalism until a tardy recognition enabled 
him to live upon the legitimate proceeds of 
his chosen work. This is all we are told. 

But little does it concern or become us 
democrats to disturb ourselves about his ances- 
tors, however high or low. For those who love 
and revere his memory, particularly those who 
ever came under his personal influence, can well 
testify that, whatever his origin, the man himself 
united with his almost overpowering intellec- 
tuality an appearance of fine breeding and a 
gentility of manner which spoke best for them- 
selves. 

Many years ago, when I was not fit to appre- 
ciate to the full my good fortune, I first met him. 





Perhaps of all the regrets which come to us in 
later life, that of having seen without full appre- 
ciation is the most bitter. What we have 
missed altogether, we have missed. But what 
we have only half seen is ceaselessly tantalizing. 
It was in my early twenties, when Meredith 
was to me of a part and parcel with the tedious 
Greek and Latin so lately left off at college. 
I was in London on the lookout for any passing 
amusement. A kindly woman from New York, 
well known socially for her pretty skill in 
letters, had, after long importuning, secured the 
honor of a reception by the already isolated 
sage of Box Hill. I found myself on the 
appointed day, walking up the short path which 
connects Flint Cottage with the roadway. 
We were led out to a pretty lawn in a garden. 
Here we were received by the quite charming 
daughter of the great man, soon to be married 
to an American of English birth and education. 
She told us that her father had not yet returned 
from his walk, and meantime she gave us tea 
from one of those hospitable little tables which 
fleck so many green lawns during an English 
summer. She told us of her father’s methods 
of work, how he wrote during the morning at 
the little chalet which he had built on an emi- 
nence overlooking the house proper, only joining 
the family at lunch time; in the afternoon he 
went for a walk in the beautiful woods covering 
the neighboring Surrey hills. She only hoped 
he would not lose his way, and his recollection 
of the appointment, in the woods, as he some- 
times did. I remember distinctly my kind 
companion’s face at the mere hint of this 
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possibility. I know we talked of his work, 
because I remember afterward wondering 
which of the two or three splendid books of 
subsequent publication we had interrupted by 
our visit. There were some guests of the house 
who joined us. As I understood it, Mr. Mere- 
dith lived altogether in the little chalet on the 
upland, where he had a bedroom and a work- 
room. We were not invited to see it but, 
before going, were taken up the hill near it to 
see the view over the beautiful Surrey downs. 
He only joined the family for lunch and dinner. 
I am sure, at least, that I did not at this time 
meet his son, then a student of electrical 
engineering, whom I have since come to know 
as a partner in one of the first of English firms 
of publishers. 

But as clear as a cameo in my mind is my 
first sight of th= great man. Had he been the 
meanest beggar, I think I would have remem- 
bered the figure of him. He had returned from 
his walk, coming first to the chalet. Then he 
came down the hill to us. He had left his hat 
and stick behind him. We saw a tall, gallant 
man, in a gray tweed Norfolk jacket suit, 
descending to us with a firm, vigorous step. 
The fine gray head was carried high, a grave 
smile of welcome lighting the face as he 
approached us. It was the most beautiful 
old man’s head I had ever seen. Some one 
has called it “Greek,” and I cannot think of a 
better description. It reminded you, in spite 
of its greater youth, of the famous pseudo bust 
of Homer with which plaster casts have made 
us so familiar. Looking at him, one could 
well understand all the stories of his youthful 
triumphs as a beau galant, of his association 
with all the great lights of that age of which we 
speak slightingly as Early Victorian, and yet 
which holds in its motherly embrace some of 
our holiest memories. This side of the man 
appealed to me even then when I did not know 
his books. I thought of him as one who had 
been to Gore House in the reign of the gor- 
geous Lady Blessington, who had known and 
associated with Dickens and Thackeray and, 
greatest of all, who had been the friend of that 
idol of my youth, the magnificent Disraeli. 

I suppose it was in response to our natural 
inquiries after his health that the conversation 
turned to his ideas of diet. I remember he took 
no tea, as it did not conform to the then exist- 
ing régime. Just what this was I don’t remem- 
ber, but there was some joking at his expense 
about the various systems he had tried and 
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found wanting. Some one, the daughter, I 
suppose, said that he had very much injured 
his health by these experiments. But he 
laughingly told us that, if his health had been 
injured at all by food, it had, perhaps, been 
more injured by the lack of it; for, as a strug- 
gling young man in London, he had, it seems, 
often been very poor and with difficulty got 
enough to eat. Either he told us or I have 
read somewhere that he lived for months at a 
time upon oatmeal alone. However this was, 
at the time there was no appearance of ill- 
health. All his movements were of a refine- 
ment and of a courtesy in keeping with a voice 
of peculiar depth and modulation. Both 
because of his superiority and, I suppose, also 
because of his defective hearing, the conversa- 
tion in his presence speedily developed into a 
monologue on his part, with all of us for willing 
listeners. He spoke in epigrams that one 
could never forget. I don’t know another man 
from whose lips I have heard such pearls of 
diction, all polished, unless it was the late 
Lord Salisbury. 

One part of his discourse I remember better 
than any other. This was when he spoke of 
America and the Americans. It was a subject 
that naturally came up in the presence of his 
visitors. In those days the truest way to my 
heart, the surest balm for my wounded national 
pride, was praise of us and of our institutions. 
And this we had in full measure from the sage 
of Box Hill. How I glowed all over with satis- 
faction! He loved the country and the people, 
he said. He was sure they were the hope of the 
world. He spoke particularly of the promise 
of American literature, and I am glad to know 
that he lived long enough to see a much greater 
fulfilment of that promise. I know person- 
ally that in his last years he always asked for 
the new American novels and read them with 
great delight for what he called their “red 
blood.” 

I saw him a second time several years later 
at a dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club. 

We made an excursion down to the Burford 
Arms Hotel, not far from Box Hill, in Surrey, 
where Keats wrote part of “Endymion” and 
where, even closer to most of us, Stevenson 
lived for awhile with his mother, sitting at the 
feet of Meredith. 

A number of literary celebrities were present, 
including Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. George 
Gissing. There was the president (I forget his 
name) in the chair, and Mr. Hardy sat on his 
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left. Mr. Meredith, wisely as it turned out, did 
not join us until after dinner, when he came in 
to take a vacant seat on the president’s right. 
His entrance was hailed with acclamation, 
all the company standing just as if it had been 
the Queen herself. For such a retiring man and 
for one whose fame had come to him late in life, 
I am sure this must have been an occasion 
as grateful as it was embarrassing. I doubt 
if either before or since he participated in 
such a celebration of his own greatness. I 
was again struck with the man’s great personal 
beauty. One of the great sources, to me at 
least, of the strong personal fascination of 
George Meredith was that he looked his part. 
How rare this is in great men, and particularly 
in great literary men, only one who has had as 
much experience with them as I have can 
probably know. I often think it fortunate that 
the public which loves a man’s books does not 
know the man himself; for he is so terribly apt 
to be disappointing. But the gods had indeed 
been prodigal at the birth of George Meredith. 
The inner light was clothed in fitting form 
and my second clear recollection of this man 
is the erect figure in rough tweeds (none of us 
were in evening clothes), as it moved between 
the tables to the vacant chair, while we cheered 
and clapped our hands and made him honor- 
ably welcome. 

In response to the president’s address, Mr. 
Meredith made what was said to be his maiden 
speech. It was very short, and I have nothing 
of its purport leftin memory. But I do remem- 
ber that the words and sentences fell naturally 
like a Meredithian page. Iwas then fresh from 
reading “‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta,”’ and 
it seemed wonderful that a man could talk 
just as he wrote. There is usually such a 
difference! If most literary people could only 
talk as well as they write, their society would 
be less disappointing; and if others of the 
unknowns could only write as they talk, their 
fame would be secure. Between the two, even 
at the risk of lost immortality, I would so much 
rather be meagrely valued while alive than 
glowingly remembered when dead. Therefore, 
it is an unending wonder that so much personal 
charm should have been allowed in a dull 
world almost to bury itself in seclusion. For, 
after the early dandy days of the mid-century, 
Meredith’s life was a very hard one. Sorrowand 
penetrating, persistent poverty long sat beside 
him. That he should win was foreordained. 
That he should emerge in victory, with what 
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is perhaps a proper estimate of the vanities of 
the world, is also to be understood. Both 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Gissing acknowledged how 
much they owed at the start to Meredith. It 
seems that he was for many years a reader of 
manuscripts for Chapman & Hall, and that, 
as such, he read Mr. Thomas Hardy’s first 
book, which the author himself described as 
wild but which the publisher’s reader had 
found distinctly promising. And so, Mr. 
Hardy said, without Mr. Meredith’s encourage- 
ment, literature would never have secured him 
permanently. Mr. Gissing, when shown by 
these same publishers their reader’s report upon 
one of his first books, was so struck with it that 
he asked to meet the reader and was as sur- 
prised as he was embarrassed to find, on the 
granting of the request, that the reader was 
George Meredith. 

In looking back over his life, cz > is almost as 
much impressed by his stern determination to 
abide by his own standards as by his elevation 
of thought and mental strength. It took no 
time to feel the latter. The beginner never 
got beyond the usual fine day platitude of 
embarrassed mediocrity. It was well that he 
was deaf as well as given to monologue. For 
his serious conversation was usually upon meta- 
physical heights to which his listeners climbed 
only with struggle, never hoping to establish 
footing there. Of: course, this generalization 
does not imply that at times he was not as 
much engaged with little things — with his 
flowers, or with the habits of his bird neighbors, 
or with the small affairs of life. But as he him- 
self wrote wonderful books upon centralized 
or concentrated characteristics, like egoism 
or snobbery or opportunism, so must I, in 
speaking of him, accentuate predominant 
characteristics. People have often told me 
how full of wit and stimulating drolleries he 
used to be at his own dinner table, dining 
according to some Spartan régime while his 
guests fared as epicures. But these are only 
side-lights to accentuate the sombre centre of 
the picture. The man must have had many 
temptations to run after the fashions of the 
various hours through which, unrecognized, 
his long wait was passed. He started life 
under a load of debt not of his own contracting. 
He married rashly and unwisely at an early 
age. His first wife, daughter of Thomas 
Love Peacock, the well-known novelist, was 
herself a singularly brilliant and witty woman, 
But their life together was bitter and her death 
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after twelve years closed a tragic chapter, which 
he never opened. It is now difficult to find out 
anything about it. There seems even some 
doubt if the one son of this marriage, who lived 
in Italy, is still alive. His second marriage 
with a lady of Irish birth was as happy as should 
have been the life of the great defender of a 
famous Irish woman in his immortal “‘ Diana.” 
Of this marriage, a son and a daughter survive 
him. As the wife died in 1886, he came par- 
tially out of his retirement when the daughter, 
now Mrs. Sturgis, made her appearance in 
London society. But, for the most part, he 
lived at Box Hill for more than forty years, and 
those who wished to find him sought him there, 
until it became a place for pilgrimages, like 
those of an older generation to Rydal Water. 

It it not generally known that for some 
years he did journalistic work for London 
papers, and edited one of those stately country 
weeklies which still exist to the amazement of 
American visitors. The Ipswich Journal has 
changed very little to-day from what it 
was in the late fifties and early sixties when 
it employed unawares a genius as_ political 
editor. He also at this time wrote regularly 
leaders upon social and literary subjects in the 
Morning Post. Only those who know how 
journalistic work saps the mind can appreciate 
the great fact that, while he supported his 
family by it, he was writing almost wholly 
without returning profit “Richard Feverel,” 
“Evan Harrington,” “Emilia in England,” 
and “Rhoda Fleming”; or how glad he must 
have been when recognition came. 
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His enthusiasm for Germany was not less 
than his love for Italy —a love, in my concep- 
tion of his character, more difficult to under- 
stand. It is only in Meredith the poet that I 
find the Latin strain, the slow-trailing sweet- 
ness, the insidious passion. His novels are 
wholly Saxon in genius and in execution, 
plainly showing their German influence and 
kinship. But it is fitting that I may close these 
memories and faint impressions with the state- 
ment that he loved us best of all. I have 
constantly heard of his admiration and affec- 
tion for all and every sort of pilgrim from the 
United States. I have often in the last few 
years of his life tried to pluck up my courage 
to break down the barriers which I knew 
he had erected to protect himself from a too 
enthusiastic appreciation. But I never did, 
and for further witness of this feeling I turn to 
an old quotation, which I find I copied into my 
commonplace book, from some interview with 
him in 1893. On the yellowing page of the 
little book is written, ‘George Meredith says: 
‘Nations possess individualities and_ their 
people show this in salient characteristics. If 
I am going to meet an Irishman or a French- 
man, I know [I shall find certain traits, pro- 
ducts of the finer nervous organization which 
comes from the Celtic blood. ‘The American, 
too, has a finer set of nerves and a more refined 
apprehension than we have. There lies their 
hope. Their whole organization is more keen 
than ours. I discern it in some of their writing 
and in some of their methods. I foresee a great 
literary and artistic product there.’”’ 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE $250,000,000 A YEAR IN HAULING, AND 
TO MAKE MANY TIMES THAT AMOUNT IN INCREASED LAND VALUES 


BY 


LOGAN WALLER PAGE 


(DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS, THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) 


N top of a hill on the lower Brownsville 
road, running out of Jackson, Tenn., 
there was, a few years ago, a big farm 

which had come into the possession of a bank 
as satisfaction for a debt. It could not be sold, 


and it was rapidly falling into neglect. Only 


a part of it was rented, and that for only $100 
a year. Suddenly all this was changed. A 
real-estate dealer purchased the tract, at a good 
price, divided it into three farms, and 
immediately sold it again. Houses were built, 
fruit trees were planted, and thrift and industry 
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prevailed where indolence and improvidence 
had existed but a short time before. The 
reason for all this was that the lower Browns- 
ville road had been changed from a long streak 
of mud to an improved highway. 

The building of the road had come about in 
this way. The levee roads leading into Jack- 
son had been corduroyed to allow travel over 
them in winter. Mr. Sam. C. Lancaster per- 
suaded the county officials that macadamizing 
these roads would be a cheaper and more lasting 
improvement, and so it proved to be. Then 
came a good roads convention, and the building 
of a 1,000-foot, object-lesson road. It aroused 
a good deal of enthusiasm, but no definite 
steps were taken. Then came the “winter 
of great mud” in 1902-03. The roads were 
impassable; it required two strong mules to 
draw a milk wagon with two milk cans, and all 
day was consumed in going a few miles. For 
more than six weeks this condition prevailed. 
No one attempted to pass over these roads 
except in case of dire necessity. The farmers 
were locked in and all trade was stopped. The 
opportune moment had arrived. A mass- 
meeting of the citizens was called and all those 
who could get to it came. In the midst of 
the debate about the necessary bond issue, 
a farmer arose and said: 

“Mr. Chairman, I am just a plain farmer and 
have no business trying to talk in this meeting. 
I am all covered with mud; there is mud on my 
boots and all over my clothes, and my hat is all 
spattered up, too. I walked to this meeting 
because my horse couldn’t travel the roads. I’ve 
got a little farm and sawmill out on the Poplar 
Corner road, just a little over two miles from town, 
and, if I could climb up on a hard road with my 
truck and what lumber I ’ve sawed, I could clear 
enough in one day to pay my tax on that road; 
but I haven’t got it. 

“T bought some groceries from you (turning to a 
merchant) this month; yes, $5 worth, for I carried 
them out on my back; but, if I had a good road, 
it would have been $25, I am sure.” 

The bonds were issued. As soon as the con- 
struction of the roads began, the land values 
in the county began to go up — in some cases, 
from 20 to 100 per cent. There are no houses 
“to rent” in Jackson; builders are busy, 
numbers of new real-estate offices have been 
opened, large tracts of farm land are being 
subdivided, and prices are being paid which 
astonish the most far-seeing champion of this 
now popular movement. 

New families from adjoining counties and 
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states are constantly coming in, some to make 
their homes in the city and others wanting farms 
on the “good roads.” Still others, looking 
ahead and anticipating profits, have made 
purchases five and six miles back from these 
roads, paying largely increased prices. So 
much for the influence of good roads upon a 
single farm, and upon a community. On the 
nation the effect would be the same, only 
infinitely multiplied. 

A team of horses, struggling along a mud 
road in the endeavor to draw half a load, 
affords a striking object-lesson when compared 
to a team drawing a heavily loaded wagon at a 
comfortable trot along a stone-surfaced road. 
This isolated example must be multiplied by 
three million in order to obtain the cumulative 
effect of bad roads upon traffic in the United 
States. Not less than $250,000,000 is the 
useless tribute annually levied upon the people 
of the United States by its bad roads. In 
1896, a widespread inquiry made by the Office 
of Public Roads indicated that the average 
cost of hauling on roads in the United States 
was twenty-five cents per ton per mile. In 
1906, just ten years later, the Bureau of Statis- 
tics ascertained from their 2,800 county corre- 
spondents that the average cost per ton per mile 
was about twenty-three cents and the average 
length of haul 9.4 miles. This rate is exceed- 
ingly conservative, and can be safely accepted 
as a basis of calculation. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ended June 30, 1906, 
shows that the railroads handled more than 
820 million tons of freight originating on their 
respective lines. Of this amount, agricultural, 
forest, and miscellaneous products constituted 
about 32 per cent., or approximately 265 
million tons. If we assume that 200 million 
tons, or less than 80 per cent. of this total, was 
hauled over the country roads, the cost at 
twenty-three cents on an average haul of 9.4 
miles would be $432,400,000. To this must 
be added the enormous tonnage hauled 
from farms to canals, wharves, and docks 
for shipment by water. If the cost of 
this hauling is placed at only $67,500,000, the 
total would reach the startling sum of half a 
billion dollars annually, and this does not 
include the products hauled back and forth 
between farms and mills. To meet the pos- 
sible contention that 80 per cent. is a high 
estimate of the agricultural, forest, and mis- 
cellaneous products hauled by wagon, atten- 
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tion is called to the fact that many million tons 
of mining products are hauled by wagon, and 
these are not considered in this estimate. 

Is this cost necessary and legitimate? The 
experience of France, England, and Germany 
affords the answer to this query. In those 
three countries, the average cost of hauling is 
reported by our consuls to be about ten cents 
per ton per mile. Leading writers on highway 
engineering state that the cost of hauling on 
broken stone roads, dry and in good order, 
should be eight cents per ton per mile. When 
it is considered that the roads of England, 
France, and Germany are, to a large extent, 
surfaced with broken stone, the consular 
reports seem to be in entire agreement with the 
engineers. If the cost of hauling can be 
reduced in the United States to one-half the 
present average, or 114 cents a ton, the resul- 
tant saving would be $250,000,000 a year. 
And, if wise and equitable road laws and good 
business management are substituted for the 
present antiquated and wasteful systems, an 
additional direct saving of $40,000,000 in the 
administration of the roads will result; so that, 
by the simplest possible process of reasoning, 
it is apparent that the people of this country 
have it within their power to save themselves 
$290,000,000 a year in the two items of hauling 
and road administration. 

Railroad rates were 74 cents per ton per mile 
in 1837. Sixty-eight years of progress has 
resulted in bringing the cost of hauling by rail 
to 7.8 mills in 1905, or about one-ninth the 
original rate. Seventy years ago, the charge 
for hauling on the old Cumberland Pike was 
seventeen cents per ton per mile, and this 
allowed a profit. Our railroad and steamship 
rates have gone down and our common road 
rates have gone up, until it now costs the farmer 
1.6 cents more to haul a bushel of wheat 9.4 
miles from his farm to a neighboring railroad 
station than it does to haul it from New York 
to Liverpool, a distance of 3,100 miles. These 
are conditions which should hasten the era 
of road building. 

The high cost of hauling is not the only 
burden which the American people are carrying 
by reason of their bad roads. In traversing a 
region of country isolated from markets by 
reason of bad roads, one is struck by the wastes 
of untilled land and by the lack of variety in the 
products. This is a condition more frequently 
due to lack of adequate transportation facilities 
than to lack of industry and intelligence of the 
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inhabitants. The point may be illustrated by 
assuming a series of concentric circles to be 
drawn about a market town or railroad station, 
constituting zones of production in all of which 
the roads are uniformly bad. 

Within the first zone, all products can be 
delivered to market at a profit. Within the 
second zone, certain products must be elimin- 
ated because of the length of haul. Milk, 
small fruits, and certain kinds of vegetables 
requiring quick delivery and careful transporta- 
tion might be cited as examples. In the third 
zone, still other products must be eliminated 
because of the prohibitive cost of hauling. The 
fourth zone will include only those products 
which can be held until the roads are passable 
and then hauled long distances and sold at a 
profit. Beyond this zone, the land must be left 
unproductive or utilized for grazing and timber. 

Every improvement in the roads leading from 
this market widens these zones, makes unpro- 
ductive land productive, and enables the farmer 
to exercise a wider discretion in determining 
the character of his crops. The prosperity 
of the individual farmer becomes far greater, 
the traffic of the railroad increases, the con- 
sumer receives better supplies at lower prices, 
and thus the beneficial effects continue in an 
ever-widening circle, like the ripple produced 
by a stone cast into the water. 

On June 1, 1goo, there were nearly 425 
million acres of uncultivated land in the 
United States. That improved roads will 
prove an important factor in developing this 
great domain cannot be questioned. The 
golden possibilities which are opening up to the 
tiller of the soil as soon as he is brought in 
touch with the markets and can successfully 
practise intensive farming are foreshadowed 
by the significant statement in the census 
reports to the effect that the average value per 
acre of vegetables produced in the United States 
in 1899 was $42, and of small fruits $80.80; 
while the average for corn was only $8.72, 
wheat $7.03, and oats $7.34. The meaning 
of these facts is being grasped by the intelligent 
farmers throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and it is only a step further in the 
logic of the situation for them to perceive 
that improved roads are a necessity in the work- 
ing out of the problem. When the great, silent, 
farmer class is won over, all opposition to a 
progressive policy will disappear. 

That the proper improvement of the public 
roads does not necessarily involve in all cases 
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the building of expensive stone roads is well 
illustrated by the result of an experimental 
sand-clay road built at Dodge City, Kansas, 
in the fall of 1908, under the direction of the 
United States Office of Public Roads. A 
report made by a resident of Dodge City in 
April, 1909, contains the following paragraph: 

““A colony of Germans, settled on the finest kind 
of wheat land, were going to leave on account of 
the inconvenience of travel in marketing their 
wheat, but now they have a road smooth enough 
forarace track. It has increased the value of their 
land at least 25 per cent. and they are well pleased 
to remain.” 


In reporting upon the road system of France, 
Consul Francis P. Loomis, in 1891, said, 

“The road system of France has been of far 
greater value to the country as a means of raising 
the value of land and of putting the small peasant 
proprietors in easy communication with the 
markets than have the railroads.” 


While it is impossible to assign an arbitrary 
per cent. or amount to represent the increase 
in land values by reason of road improvement, 
it is generally believed that the average increase 
per acre within the zone of influence of an 
improved road would be from two to nine 
dollars per acre. As there are about 850 million 
acres of farm lands improved and unimproved 
in the United States, the possibilities of aggre- 
gate increase in value are enormous. 

In the crop-moving season, the railroads 
which traverse the great agricultural sections 
are taxed far beyond their equipment. For 
many months, while the country roads are 
impassable, much of this equipment is idle, and 
thus the railroads suffer a double loss. This 
cannot fail to affect dividends of stockholders 
and salaries of employees. With an adequate 
improvement of the common roads, the develop- 
ment of agricultural resources would be so 
great as to increase in a marked degree the 
annual tonnage of the railroads, while the 
means of access to the railroad stations would 
be so uniform throughout the year that the 
delivery of freight would be reasonably constant 
instead of spasmodic. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that the industrial departments 
of great railroad systems are codperating to the 
fullest extent with all the other factors in bring- 
ing about the era of road building. 

These figures constitute conclusive evidence 
of the immensity of traffic on the common roads. 
They do more; they give food for reflection 
as to where the cumulative losses in wear and 
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tear of wagons, harness, and teams, due 
to poor roads, will land us on the debit side. 
Nobody can even approximately estimate this 
drain, but everybody must know it is in terms 
of millions. 

The loss in dollars is serious enough for 
grave concern; but, when the additional charge 
is made that bad roads are a menace to our 
institutions, our health, and our educational 
development, it constitutes an indictment of 
such gravity as to demand paramount 
consideration. 

The rapid trend of population from country 
to city has been frequently commented upon as 
grave cause for concern. In 1790, only 3.4 
per cent. of our population dwelt in cities; in 
1850, only 12.5 per cent.; while, in 1900, the 
percentage was 31.1. This explains why 
hundreds of millions of fertile acres remain 
untilled, while the unsanitary and unwhole- 
some city tenements are crowded with human 
beings whose standard of living must result in 
their mental, moral, and physical decay. Man 
is a social animal and prefers misery and want 
rather than isolation, and the tenement dwellers 
will not go to the country, if by so doing 
they isolate themselves from their fellow men. 

That the common road vitally affects this 
phase of American life must be apparent to 
even the casual observer. An examination of 
the statistics of population in counties possess 
ing first-class roads will reveal the fact that in 
almost every case the population has increased, 
while the sections of country which have lost in 
population are conspicuous for impassable 
roads. In corroboration of this statement, a 
comparison of the reports of the Office of Public 
Roads with the reports of the United States 
Census for 1go00 reveals the significant fact that, 
in 25 counties selected at random, possessing 
an average of only 1.5 per cent. improved roads 
in 1904, the decrease in population averaged 
3,112 for each county for the ten-year period 
between 1890 and t1goo. Contrasted with 
this showing, the records in 25 counties which 
possessed an average of 4o per cent. improved 
roads revealed an increase averaging 31,095 
to the county. 

Whether good roads cause good schools or 
vice versa, it is true that they exist together 
and that one of the most important reasons for 
good roads is their effect on school attendance 
in the country. If the country schools are to 
have a maximum efficiency in training and 
instruction, the children must be afforded 
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facilities for reaching the schools with dry feet at 
all seasons of the year. Then the graded 
school can replace the little, one-room, one- 
teacher schools so prevalent in many sections 
of country. The possibilities of a region of 
improved roads are made apparent by the many 
examples of school wagons regularly gathering 
up the pupils and hauling them to and from 
school. When the roads are placed in such 
condition as to make this practice general, a 
tremendous impetus will have been given to 
education in the United States. 

In the five states of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Ohio, and Indiana, in 
which 34.92 per cent. of the roads are im- 
proved, 77 of each roo pupils enrolled regularly 
attend the public schools. In the five states of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia, and 
South Dakota, having only 1.5 per cent of 
improved roads, only 59 out of each roo pupils 
enrolled regularly attend the public schools. 
Less directly attributable to, but equally notice- 
able in its common occurrence with, bad roads 
is the prevalence of illiteracy. Data obtained 
from the twelfth census of the United States 
and from investigations of the Office of Public 
Roads show that in four states with a popula- 
tion of over seven million people and having 
conspicuously bad roads, there were in 1900 
about three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
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A TYPICAL WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ROAD 


white illiterates born of native parents; whereas 
in four states conspicuous for their good roads 
and having a population of more than 














AN IMPROVED ROAD NEAR ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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A GRAVEL ROAD (DRAINED) AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


six million, there were only twenty thousand 
illiterates. It would certainly seem that good 
transportation facilities are concomitant with 
good education. This is realized by prominent 
educators, and a rather general movement is 
under way among the engineering schools and 
colleges to devote more attention to the study 
of highway engineering, while in several of the 
states the question of teaching elementary road 
building in the public schools is being seriously 
agitated. In a few more years, the educators 
of the land may be making common cause with 
the farmers, the railroad companies, the auto- 
mobilists, and the enlightened elements of our 
population generally, in the movement for 
better roads. 

It is not generally realized that our 2,155,000 
milesof road constitute a great source of diseasc. 
By means of dust, disease germs enter the 
human system. This is particularly true of tu- 
berculosis germs. Roads of the future in great 
centres of population will be practically dust- 
less, and the bituminous and other binders 
which will be used in the construction of such 
roads will not only minimize the danger of 
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disease by reducing the dust nuisance, but they 
are in a measure possessed of antiseptic prop- 
erties. That this statement is not based upon 
mere theoretical conclusions but is sub- 
stantiated by actual proof is indicated by the 
following extract from a recent report of the 
medical officer of health for Southall-Horwood, 
England: 


“T believe if the roads throughout the district 
were so treated it would minimize the incidence of 
certain illnesses in the summer. ‘Those competent 
to speak on the matter assert that a large part of 
the diarrhoeal and sore-throat illness during sum- 
mer is due to microbial infection conveyed from 
dusty roads. In one or two towns the experiment 
has been made of treating the road surfaces. with 
some dust-laying substance, of certain streets in 
which the incidence of these complaints had been 
greatest, and the result was a marked decline in 
the sickness rates of these complaints in the 
particular area so treated, compared with those 
not treated.” 


There is no phase of life in the country, 
social or economic, which is not affected by 
good roads. There is a direct relation between 




















AN UNDRAINED ROAD NEAR CHERAV\W, S. C. 
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A ROAD INTO JOHNSON CITY, TENN., UNDRAINED AND UNIMPROVED 














THE ROAD MACADAMIZED 


When the roads are improved, the farm values immediately increase 
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improved highways and the value of land, the 
attendance of children at school, the health of 
the community, and everything else that tends 
to make life in the country efficient. And this, 
in turn, affects the people in the cities who 
live on the country products. It is a task — 
the maintenance of good roads — which affects 
every person in the country, no matter where 
he lives or what his profession. 

The first requisite is a sufficient revenue. 
In order that America may set the world an 
unprecedented example of road building and 
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tax for the $20,000,000, now paid in labor, 
and substitute good management for bad 
management, $80,000,000 is far from sufficient. 

The present system of taxation, tried upon 
an unfair basis, cannot be expected to produce 
the best results. It is essential that the methods 
which are adopted for obtaining road revenues 
shall so distribute the burden that all parties 
and interests benefited shall contribute in 
proportion to their means and the advantages 
to be obtained. This will necessitate a gencral 
revision of road laws so as to provide for state 











ROADS LIKE THIS CONFINE THE GROWING OF PERISHABLE PRODUCE TO THE VICINITY 
OF RAILROAD STATIONS 


maintenance, certain essential features must 
be provided. The first of these is an ample 
cash revenue. ‘The total expenditure in money 
and labor in 1904 was about $80,000,000. 
This may appear to be a large sum, but, when 
divided among the 2,155,000 miles, it means 
an average per mile of only about $37. As 
only $60,000,000 of the total revenue was 
cash, it follows that the expenditure in cash 
per mile was only $28. England, with only 
150,000 miles of road, spent last year more 
than $89,000,000, or an average of $593 per 
mile. Even though we substitute the cash 


appropriations to supplement county and 
township funds and an adjustment of taxation 
so that the cities, the great corporations, and 
the owners of automobiles will bear a con- 
siderable portion of the cost. 

From time immemorial, localization has 
proven a totally inadequate policy in the 
administration of public roads. The interests 
of most of the counties and townships are 
too small and the available revenues too 
meagre to admit of the continuous employment 
of skilled engineers and road builders to direct 
this kind of internal improvement. On the 
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other hand, a centralization of authority and 
supervision in a state official is feasible and 
economical because the state can, for the 
benefit of all the counties, maintain a corps 
of competent highway engineers who will 
systematize and properly direct the work 
in each county, the total cost of this state 
department being so widely distributed as to 
rest but lightly upon the individual counties. 
Centralization must, therefore, be a dominant 
factor in solving our road problems. 
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fied according to traffic requirements. This 
classification, which is a prominent feature 
in all of the leading countries of Europe, 
contemplates the character and extent of im- 
provement exactly adapted to the needs of 
traffic on each road. This classification will 
result in the elimination of many thousand 
miles of totally unnecessary roads and of 
many more thousand miles by re-location, 
straightening of curves, and various other 
expedients. It will demonstrate that inex- 








ROADS LIKE THIS MAKE MARKET GARDENING POSSIBLE AT A DISTANCE 


The first work to be done on the roads 
themselves is their classification. 

Opposition on the part of ultra-conservatives 
to a general improvement of the public roads 
is frequently based upon the belief that the 
advocates of road improvement contemplate 
the surfacing with hard material of the entire 
2,155,000 miles of road in the United States. 
They point to the fact that to macadamize 
two million miles at $5,000 a mile would cost 
ten billion dollars. That this is a mistaken 
view of the subject will be easily demonstrated 
when all the roads of the country are classi- 


pensive forms of construction are in many 
cases entirely adequate, and, in short, will 
enable the great work of building and main- 
taining the public roads to be carried forward 
rapidly, intelligently, and systematically, 

Once classified, the proper kinds of roads 
can be built, but in the future they must be 
built by trained men. 

Road building is an art based upon a science. 
In this age of specialists, it almost surpasses 
belief that the American people, so practical in 
all other lines of endeavor, should permit their 
golden millions to be frittered away by men 
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A CONTRAST IN LOADS IN THE COTTON COUNTRY 
Two bales on a bad road and twelve bales on a good one. Even with the light loads, the bad roads 
soon wear out the mules and horses 
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who for the most part know little or nothing 
about either the science or the art of road 
building. There are to-day more than one 
hundred thousand petty road officials in the 
United States, each and all receiving compen- 
sation. Very few of these men devote more 
than a fraction of their time to road work, 
because their interests lie elsewhere and their 
compensation is too small to enable them to 
devote their entire time to the work. It is 
not surprising that a century and a quarter 
of this kind of supervision has resulted in the 
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at great expense, they are allowed to go to 
ruin because minor defects are permitted to 
go unrepaired until they result in practical 
destruction of the road. 

No more admirable system of maintenance 
could be devised than that which is followed 
in France. Every mile of road is inspected 
daily, and the slightest defect repaired at 
its inspection. ‘The maintenance of way 
departments of our great railroad systems 
do not provide a more thorough inspection 
of railroad tracks than do the French for 
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present chaotic condition of our public roads. 
The reforms that should take place will pro- 
vide a comparatively small body of trained, 
competent road builders devoting their entire 
time to continuous road work. 

Not only must the roads be built by trained 
men, but they must be kept in repair. 

It has been the universal practice in America 
to repair the roads at such times as will inter- 
fere least with individual duties, and this has 
crystaliized into working the roads once or 
twice a year. So hard and fast has this 
custom become in many of the states that, 
even if costly macadam roads are constructed 


LOAD AND 


A HARD PULL 


A part of the $250,000,000 worth of useless energy which bad roads cost in the country every year 





their public roads. The changes which should 
come in the American system will mean 
the adoption of a continuous system of repair 
and a methodical inspection of all roads. 

And the road building era has already begun; 
already great strides have been made in recent 
years toward bringing about these needed 
reforms in the road laws and administration, 
in providing more adequate revenues, and in 
devising methods of construction and main- 
tenanc2 adapted to the requirements of modern 
traffic. 

In 1891, New Jersey adopted what is gener- 
ally known as the state-aid plan by appropriat- 
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ing funds directly from the state treasury in 
aid of road building throughout the state, and 
by establishing a state highway department. 
Other states have followed the example of New 
Jersey, until at the present time every state east 
of the Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line (with the exception of 
Indiana), and, in addition to these, the states 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, California, and 
Washington have adopted the principle of state 
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come within the next few years. New York 
has made a total appropriation of more 
than fourteen million dollars; Massachusetts, 
nine; Pennsylvania, eight; Connecticut, six; 
Maryland, five; New Jersey, two; and 
Rhode Island’s is nearly two million. In the 
last annual appropriation, Connecticut leads 
with nearly five millions; New York, three; 
Pennsylvania, one and a half; Maryland, one. 

Virginia, Georgia, Illinois, and California 
are affording notable examples of the possibil- 
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THE CUMBERLAND GAP ROAD 
A road built by three counties with the advice of the United States Government engineers 


aid; while the states of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Utah have taken steps in 
this direction. Every change that has been 
made by the legislatures in the states granting 
state-aid has been toward increases in the state 
appropriations and a broadening of the scope 
of the state highway departments. Thus we 
are heading rapidly toward the centralization 
so necessary to the accomplishment of this 
great work. 

In the matter of providing sufficient cash 
revenues and eliminating the labor tax, great 
progress is now being made and still greater will 


ities in the use of convict labor. Georgia, at 
the last session of its legislature, abolished the 
objectionable lease system and enacted new 
legislation, which, on April 1st, placed more 
than four thousand convicts at work in improv- 
ing the public roads throughout the state. 
Virginia is using state and county convict labor 
in improving the roads and has supplemented 
this aid by a state appropriation of $250,000. 
Illinois and California are successfully employ- 
ing the convicts in the preparation of road 
material, which in Illinois is furnished the vari- 
ous localities upon the payment of cost of trans- 
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THE DUST-RAISER AND ROAD-DESTROYER 


portation, while in California it is sold at a 
nominal figure. 

The demand for competent supervision of 
road work is assuming concrete shape, probably 
the most striking example being that New York 
has provided for a civil-service examination to 
test the qualifications of candidates for the 
positions of highway engineer and superinten- 
dent of road construction. 





A TAR PREPARATION AGAINST AUTOMOBILE WEAR 


The National Government, through the 
Office of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is, by means of a 
great educational propaganda and scientific 
research and experiment, aiding materially in 
carrying forward this all-important work, and 
the services of its corps of engineers and 
experts are given free to the people of the 
United States. : 

















THREE SIGNS OF PROGRESS 
Rural delivery, the telephone, and a good road. Near Fort Smith, Ark. 











THE DANE COUNTY COOPERATIVE STORE, ESTABLISHED IN 1905 




















TRYING COOPERATION IN THE WEST 


THE WORK OF THE RIGHT RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE, WHICH 
IS ENDEAVORING TO START A NEW INDUSTRIAL ERA 


BY 


JOHN LEE COULTER 


(PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA) 


LITTLE while ago, Mr. J. F. Dott, 
a storekeeper of Sun Prairie, Wis., 
turned over his stock of merchandise 

to the Right Relationship . League, a co- 

Operative organization with headquarters in 

Minnesota. He remained on salary as manager 

of the store. In a few months, he had sixty 

members and the first year made $2,215. 

Six per cent. was allowed on the investment 

and a to per cent. dividend was declared to 

the members upon the amount of their pur- 
chases. 

The Right Relationship League is a propa- 
ganda organization. It has taken up a plan 





of business organization outlined more than 
half a century ago—that of the Rochdale 


Pioneers. It has studied every minute detail 
of that old system — every success and every 
failure and the circumstances under which 
they occurred—and. it has applied the 
information to make the codperative system 
fit into the present industrial system. 





yesThe three active officers of the Right 


Relationship League were thoroughly trained 
in a school, for organizers before forming the 
present” organization or entering this field. 
Mr. Van Horn, the son of a Michigan farmer, 
was enthusiastic over the possibilities of 
codperation in various lines of business during 
Grange and Alliance days. He was brought 
up with the idea of codperation. Soon after 
the Codperating Merchants’ Company was 
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launched in Chicago in 1900 and Mr. Keyes 
began the work of organizing codperative 
retail stores on the old and successful Roch- 
dale basis, Mr. Van Horn enlisted as an 
organizer. He was put into the field to 
launch companies, to get storekeepers to allow 
him to take an inventory of their stock, to 
organize a pure codperative company of the 
customers and others, to turn the store over 
to these people — they to hire the former 
merchant as the new manager and chief 
clerk of the new company. Mr. Vedder, the 
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get a chance to apply them. It was just at 
this time that Mr. E. M. Tousley joined the 
movement. He, too, understood codperation 
in all of its phases. He knew of the California 
movement and had seen many attempts and 
failures in Iowa and Minnesota since the 
movement in the eighties. But he had more 
than the knowledge; he had the enthusiasm 
of a Methodist revival leader — indeed, he 
had acted in that capacity. He understood 
people; he could preach this new, practical, 
and yet theoretically sound, doctrine to them. 





THE INTERIOR OF THE DANE COUNTY STORE 


vice-president of the Right Relationship 
League, was also an organizer in southern 
Michigan; northern Ohio, and Illinois. By 
1905, the movement had reached Wisconsin 
in its forward march. 

Many a codperative movement has begun 
based upon principles which were right, or 
nearly so, and died because the stores or de- 
partments did not take any interest in each 
other. Many others died because interest 
in the individual store was not kept up. The 
present active organizers saw these evils, and 
they had their remedies. But it was hard to 


They would not only agree but would act. Suc- 
cess — real, tangible success — would follow. 

During 1905, these men were out in the 
field organizing practically independently, but, 
in January, 1906, the Right Relationship 
League was incorporated. The interested 
parties, who are now the active members, 
came together in the League “for the pur- 
pose of conducting a society of instruction and 
mutual improvement; for social culture and 
social and moral reforms; to study, teach, and 
promote true coéperation in the social, domestic 
and commercial relations of life.” The fees 
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Murillo, St. Louis, Mo. 
MR. N. O. NELSON 


A successful manufacturer and a director of the League 


for active membership in the League are 
$1oo; and, since no direct financial, social, 
or moral return is to be gained, there has been 
no rush for membership. Life honorary 
memberships, with no right to vote, are sold 
for $1, and this money goes into the educational 
and promotional funds of the League. The 
present active members of the League are Mr. 
FE. J. Van Horn, president; Mr. W. F. Vedder, 
vice-president, and Mr. E. M. Tousley, 
secretary, all with offices and headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The other active 


members of the board of directors are Mr. 
L. L. Plummer and Mr. N. O. Nelson. 

The first work of the organizers is to point 
out the weaknesses in the present system of 
stores. The principal ones are of two kinds. 
First of all, it is fearfully wasteful and may 
be compared to the general system of dis- 
tributing milk — where several wagons may 
be seen delivering the same kind of goods to 
a few patrons in a single block, all at the 
same prices. But this waste also exists in 
keeping poor stocks of goods, too large sup- 
plies, poor buying methods, and a credit 
system which so often spells ruin. But they 
insist that, even if the present store system 
were ever so saving and had put aside all 
waste, the economic basis is so bad that a 
complete change must come soon. 

The next thing the organizers tell prospec- 
tive codperators is, “Do not attempt to start 
new stores; there are too many now; these 
are wasteful.” The first step is to secure 
enough interested individuals who believe in 
equal ownership so that their patronage, 
together with that of a reasonable number 
of non-members, will insure running expenses, 
which include a reasonable rate (the market 
rate) of interest on capital. These must then 
agree to approximately the following principles: 

First, that all members are equal; and men, 
not money, should do the voting. Each 
member should have but one vote. 

Second, that membership is to be unlimited 
and books always open to any and all comers 
who desire to codperate with their neighbors. 

Third, that capital is to be furnished by 
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the members and recognized as_ servant, 
and not master, receiving an equal and fair 
rate of hire per annum, the same as any 
other employee. 

Fourth, that net profits, over and above all 
expense of handling or producing, and interest 
on capital, belong to those creating such 
profits. 

Fifth, that it is desirable to have a central 
organization such as a Wholesale Society, 
owned and controlled by the minor organi- 
zations. 

Sixth, that it is necessary to set aside a 
large fund from the net profits of the business 
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safest, and most economical way,” is the 
argument presented. ‘‘Codperation cannot 
make two dollars out of one, but it can almost 
always save one dollar out of two,” which, 
they urge, is a great deal better. 

The next step is to get a store. But, true 
to their theory of the elimination of waste, 
they refuse to start a new store unless in a new 
district where a store is needed. The operator 
of one of the best stores in town is approached 
— or at least as large a store as the prospective 
codperators could expect to carry successfully. 
It may take weeks before any successful 
merchant will “see the light” and agree to 
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of each company for an educational fund to 
be used for education of the masses in true 
coéperation. 

Seventh, that it is worth while to provide 
schools for the education and training of 
employees and managers of coédperative stores 
and other coéperative institutions, requiring 
thorough education in the principles of true 
codperation. This would obviate the ob- 
taining of their help from the competitively 
educated and trained help who know nothing 
of codperation. 

The prospective members are continually 
told that true codperation is not a “get-rich- 
quick” scheme. “It is plain common sense, 
and means doing business in the simplest, 
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coéperate, but managers, once converted, 
become enthusiasts. 
Mr. Ekblad, who turned his store over to 


the codperators in Stillwater, Minn., and 


went into the new company as manager, 
started with about seventy-five members. 


Within a year, there were 258 codperators. 
The new company has moved into its new 
three-story building; a stock of goods valued 
at from $35,000 to $40,000 in groceries and 
merchandise is kept on hand; three double 
delivery wagons are kept to care for the city 
trade (population about 18,000); in four 
months, the customers increased from 500 
to 600. The year’s sales will amount to up- 
wards of $100,000. By the time this goes to 
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press, the total membership of 500 will doubt- 
less have been reached and the capital stock 
of $50,000 subscribed. The campaign is 
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now on and new members are joining almost 
daily. This case is typical of the movement 
in this territory. 

Mr. A. E. Fritz, another storekeeper, writes: 


“T turned over $4,500 worth of stock, received 
half in cash and can get the rest any time I want 
it. In nine months, we sold merchandise to the 
amount of $15,183. Running expenses were 10 
per cent. Paid 8 per cent. interest on stock, and 
a purchase dividend of 7 per cent. on trade. Our 
net profits were $925. Five per cent. went to 
Promotion Fund, 5 per cent. to Reserve, and 5 
per cent. to Fixture Fund. We have sixty-four 
members. All are well satisfied, and we have 
had three members take out shares since our 
annual meeting, without solicitation.” 


The membership, at this writing, of that 
particular store is seventy-two. The store 
is nearly three years old and_ prospering. 
There are eight others like it in Pepin County, 
Wis. Mr. T. Stout turned over a stock of 
goods valued at $13,226.74, February 3, 
1907, and wrote that a few months later 
“business had nearly doubled under the co- 
Operative plan. All of the members so far 
are perfectly satisfied.” 

Mr. E. J. Schneider turned over a stock 
which invoiced more than $30,000 and is now an 
enthusiastic codperator. Mr. G. H. Marsden 
had a stock valued at $4,337.87, and recom- 
mends the results highly. Mr. E. W. Keplinger 
began as a clerk in a general store, in 1882, 
and now his former patrons own his store 
(property value, $8,884.30), and he is a 
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A MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE STORE IN WINTER 
Between 1906 and 1909 the stores increased from six to ninety 
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successful manager and an enthusiastic codper- 
ator. These are the men who are making the 
movement a success. Seventy-five other former 
storekeepers are now leading codperators in 
this district. 

When this movement was launched in 1906, 
with Minneapolis and St. Paul as the centre 
of an independent codperative district, there 
were only six stores under the tutelage 
of the league. They were the product of 
the old organization, moving northwest from 
Chicago. At that time there were about 300 
members in all. By January 1, 1907, there 
were twenty-five stores owned by about 1,000 
members. During the next year, twenty- 
four new stores were added, and the member- 
ship increased nearly 200 per cent. At the 
present time, there are between eighty and 
ninety stores, with a membership of nearly, 
if not quite, 6,000. 

The business of these stores has kept pace 
with the increase in their number and in the 


members. The total business was approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 for the last fiscal year. 
The codperative company in Polk County, 
operating ten stores, publishes a monthly 
bulletin. Number 24 shows for last year a 
total business of $258,635.50; resources, 
$165,437.21; areserve fund of $2,259.62; and a 
profit of $4,993.38, after paying interest on 
all capital invested, to distribute to purchasers. 
In Scott County, 7 per cent. was paid on 
capital stock, and a 5 per cent. purchaser’s 
dividend was declared last year. The edu- 
cational fund had $762.62 in it for the year. 
The Pepin County company, with nine stores, 
reported — Bulletin 26, January 30, 1909 — 
total sales for one year, $198,662.24. 

The movement is now taking a _ second 
step. The stores have joined in the effort 
to buy in large bulk and get uniform goods 
in order that jobbers may make better terms 
with them. The success of this innovation 
led to the establishment of a codperative 
wholesale store to supply the retail stores. 
This company has been incorporated. Each 
of the retail codperative stores is requested 
to buy shares in thisnew company. Each share 
is sold at $50 and, to begin with, they are 
taking only one share each; for the policy is 
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to “grow” and not to “spring full-fledged” 
into being. Each company is to have twenty 
shares eventually. They provide that the 
wholesale company shall sell to them at the 
common wholesale rates, and all profits shall 
be accumulated for the purchase of shares 
which shall be delivered to the companies 
until they shall have the maximum, twenty. 
Twenty-three companies had joined on March 
ist. The wholesale society (the Interstate 
Common Good Company) is now on a par 
with jobbers, and the profits of wholesalers 
go to the members. 

The wholesale society will be the most 
forceful, binding link, not only holding 
county companies together but gathering all 
into a united system. In order to make this 
most effectual, the members are coming to 
see more and more the necessity for uniformity 
in their accounting system. ‘The codperation 
is not only among the members of a store. 
It is between the various stores. Uniformity 
is essential. The league is again of service. 
An expert accountant or auditor is now em- 
ployed. He has developed a simple but very 
comprehensive system, which is rapidly being 
introduced. With his three assistants who 
are kept in the field introducing the system 
and giving instruction, the whole series is 
being reduced to a perfect system. Each 
week a carbon copy of the weekly report of 
purchases, sales, and all other important facts 
of each store comes to the office. These are 
carefully compared, from month to month, 
with each other. From these, annual reports 
are compiled. Comparisons are made. With 
the publicity, which is so important a part of 
the movement, a friendly rivalry has de- 
veloped. New ideas are eagerly tried. 

The codperators are informed by bulletins 
exactly how their affairs are being conducted, 
and these bulletins are eagerly read. A 
general knowledge is necessary, because each 
codperator has an equal vote, irrespective of 
the size of his purchases. 

When an election is to be held, an official 
nominating ballot is prepared. On this are 
printed the names of all members of coépera- 
tive stores in the county, grouped according 
to the store they belong to. Thus, in Pepin 
County, the official ballot voted February 22, 
1g09, contained 511 names from the nine stores 
in the county. 

A ballot is mailed to each member and he is 
advised that, in order that the nomination may 
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be valid and counted, the ballot attached must 
be used, signed by the member, and returned 
by a certain day. All hold-over directors and 
officers and employees are designated and, 
of course, are not to be voted for. All others 
are eligible. From this list, the directors, 
auditors, election committeemen, and other 
officers are nominated. Election ballots are 
then prepared; twice as many names appear 
as are to be elected, being the successful 
nominees. ‘The election follows, and all are 
advised of the results at the annual meeting 
which follows election by a few days. 

And if, in spite of the accounting system 
and the publicity, the inexperienced have 
difficulty, the organizers of the Right Relation- 
ship League are ready to visit them and help 
them out. They keep close watch on the 
stores which they have started. The largest 
part of their effort is known as the “follow 
up” work. They keep in close touch with 
officers and members by correspondence and 
the use of the telephone. Ifacloud appears in 
the sky, one of them goes out to visit the 
store where the difficulty is, stays a day or 
part of a day, visits the patrons, and drives 
the cloud away. From March 3d to 27th, 
1908, Mr. N. O. Nelson and Mr. E. M. 
Tousley, the secretary of the league, under- 
took a great missionary campaign. For more 
than three weeks, they traveled and spoke 
and advised — covering, in all, nearly every 
one of the fifty-five stores then running. 

Another important work of the league is 
the arranging of an annual meeting of dele- 
gates, managers, and other officers and all 
members and friends who are able to attend. 
Three have been held in Minneapolis. About 
three hundred delegates were at the last 
meeting. Here the managers and officers 
exchange ideas, work out uniform systems, 
and study methods of business, markets, etc. 
Addresses by prominent codperators are deliv- 
ered. Mr. S. M. Owen, a regent of the state 
university, and editor of Farm, Stock and 
Home — a leading farm paper —is a favorite 
speaker. Enthusiasts from California, St. 
Louis, and the East come to read papers. All 
proceedings are preserved in full, and printed 
copies are sent to all members of the league. 
This is a valuable piece of educational work. 

Up to the present time, these codperators 
have had no official local organ; they have 
depended upon outside literature in their 
educational campaign. But the league has 
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now started to publish a journal under the 
direction of the advisory board of the society, 
and the educational work will now be carried 
on more extensively. The first number of 
this journal which has appeared shows the 
enthusiasm, as well as the success from a cold, 
materialistic standpoint. 

“What is the basis of the success?”’ many 
people will ask. Is it because this system is 
good and all former systems of coéperation, 
tried by grange and alliance and all other 
great movements, were wrong in principle? 
Or is it because of the leaders? Why did 
many of those organized in Michigan, Ohio, 
and other districts not do so well as these? 
* And is this success only temporary — apt to 
turn to failure at an early date? Many 
forces may be observed at work. The system, 
in my opinion, has proved its correctness. 
Many details may be changed. Improvements 
may be made. But, in essence, the system 
is based on solid footing. We need only 
refer to the retail stores of England and Scot- 
land, after which these are modeled, to see 
the possibilities: The movement may be 
slow at first; but, once established, if properly 
led, success is sure. 

But we need not go to England to see its 
success. In 1876 — thirty-three years ago — 
the Johnson County Codperative Association 
was incorporated in Kansas, with less than 
$1,000 in capital, at Olathe, a little town 
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with a population which was only about 4,000 
at that time. Mr. Livermore was manager. 
The shares were placed at $15 each, but mem- 
bers could draw no dividends until they had 
accumulated $100. For nearly thirty years, 
Mr. Livermore managed the company. It grew 
strong. A limit of 1,000 members was fixed 
and was soon reached. Now the capital 
is $100,000, built upon the true codperative 
basis. A surplus of about $50,000 has been 
accumulated. Besides the store at Olathe, 
five branch stores are operated in the county. 
The association operates a fire-insurance 
company, with about four millions of insurance 
in force, and has its own bank. ‘The members 
have received in dividends during that period 
nearly half a million dollars. Every part of the 
system is Rochdale coéperation—small interest 
on money invested, profits in proportion to 
patronage of members, and non-member cus- 
tomers getting half of what members get. The 
present manager, Mr. W. W. Frye, is maintain- 
ing the high standard set by his predecessor. 

Or, again, we may turn to the Tamarack 
Codperative Store, at Calumet, Mich. It has 
had eighteen years of success. With a capital 
stock paid in of $61,550, and a reserve of 
$15,800, that store had total sales last year 
of $649,722.72, and paid in dividends 
$77,705.83. Since that store was organized, it 
has done a total business of $6,469,741.72, 
and has distributed in dividends $756,144.91. 


A STORY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 


HOW THE ENERGETIC ENFORCEMENT OF THE STAT- 
UTES LED TO A POLITICAL UPHEAVAL IN LOS ANGELES 


BY 


THOMAS LEE WOOLWINE 


(FORMER PROSECUTING ATTORNEY OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES) 


[Mr. Woolwine’s experience pictures the confusion of laws which is common all over the country, 
and explains how publicity and public opinion are doing part of the law’s work—THE Eptrors.] 


HEN I became Prosecuting Attor- 

V) \) ney in Los Angeles, I determined 
to enforce all the laws upon the 

statute books, to enforce them with absolute 


impartiality, and in their enforcement to strike 
at any private individual or office-holder who 


might attempt to block the way. Mine was 
not a campaign of morals, but simply a fight 
for equal law enforcement. 

I took the office with the distinct understand- 
ing that I should be untrammeled and allowed 
to enforce the Jaw in my own way without inter- 
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ference. In working out this plan, I ran coun- 
ter to powerful influences and had to battle 
with a combination of law-breakers and office- 
holders. Being technically subordinate to the 
district-attorney, I could be removed at any 
time. I was not allowed to serve out my term, 
but my official head did not fall until the politi- 
cal shores were strewn with the wreckage of 
time-serving parasites. 

As prosecutor I could not command a single 
police officer nor detective. I had to depend 
upon the police department to secure evidence 
and make arrests. This did not satisfy me. 
Very early it became evident that a system of 
discrimination in ferreting out crime and mak- 
ing arrests was being practised. This course 
of conduct was being forced upon police officers 
by the attitude of the board of police com- 
missioners, of which the mayor was ex-officio 
chairman, any officer from the chief down 
being subject to dismissal by that body. I 
struck at the fountain source. Soon after my 
appointment, in an address before the City 
Club, a good government organization, I made 
an attack upon the mayor and police com- 
mission, demanding that the police be 
unshackled. This did not accomplish much, 
but it put the people to thinking. 

“Bucket shops,” masquerading as legitimate 
stock and grain concerns, were among the 
influential and unmolested offenders. There 
was also a drastic ordinance making it a jail 
offence to visit such a place. I issued warnings 
without avail. It is a hard matter to secure 
evidence of “bucketing,”’ so skilfully is the 
real stock or grain transaction counterfeited. 
Finally, an ex-stockbroker succeeded in secur- 
ing two trade tickets, without arousing suspi- 
cion. Upon this slight evidence, warrants 
were issued and a raid conducted. A squad 
of officers, accompanied by myself and Mr. 
Guy Eddie, my first assistant, entered the 
handsome quarters, locked the doors, tore the 
blackboards from the walls, carefully preserv- 
ing the figures thereon to be used as evidence, 
searched every man present, patrons and 
keepers, taking from them the evidence used 
afterward at the trial, hauled all parties to 
the police station, and locked them, about 
forty in number, in jail, until bonds were given. 
There were influential men in that party. 
The event was denominated by many as an 
outrage. It seemed to me that the treatment 
was too severe for the patrons. Yet I did not 
make the law. It was my duty to enforce it as 
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I found it, and, gentler methods having failed, 
that was the only known effective way. 

The cases against the patrons were dismissed 
without trial, upon the ground that the punish- 
ment of imprisonment, fixed by the ordinance, 
was unreasonably severe. This decision was a 
just one. The patrons were used as unwilling 
witnesses in the trials of the “bucket shop” 
keepers who, after a long and bitter trial, 
were sentenced to three months in jail. The 
cases are now on appeal. As was expected, the 
other ‘bucket shops” closed; and this one 
blow, delivered in the right place and with all 
the force possible, wiped the city clean, for 
the time being at least, of ‘bucket shops.” 

Then came the enforcement of the law against 
the so-called “club evil.” Our city charter 
and ordinances declare that all persons and 
corporations selling liquor shall secure a per- 
mit and a license. Retail liquor dealers must 
pay one hundred dollars per month for the 
privilege. The police commission has the 
power to grant liquor permits, and, if the privi- 
lege is abused, to revoke them. Corporations 
chartered by the state for social purposes had 
for years sold liquor to members and guests 
over the bar, and had even made a practice of 
furnishing liquors to the homes of members, 
some deriving a profit of many thousands of 
dollars a year. None of such clubs made the 
slightest pretense of securing a permit. This 
was unjust to those who secured and paid for 
the lawful permit. Now, so far as legitimate, 
so-called bona fide clubs are concerned, this 
infraction of the law might have been disre- 
garded. But, inasmuch as any person failing 
to secure a retail liquor dealer’s license might 
go through the form of incorporating a social 
club, such bogus organizations flourished in 
large numbers, the initiation fee in some being 
as low as twenty-five cents, without any monthly 
dues. Gambling and drinking existed in such 
places practically unmolested. For years, 
attempts had been made from time to time to 
break up this growing evil by prosecuting the 
bogus clubs and small offenders. Convictions 
were, however, practically impossible. The 
jurors’ sense of fair play was wrought upon by 
the effective pleas that the poor man was being 
discriminated against and “persecuted,” and 
the rich allowed to go unmolested. In some 
cases, this argument was not wholly without 
reason. After satisfying myself that the law 
really meant just what it said, and fortified with 
decisions of the United States courts and the 
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supreme courts of many states, I issued a 
statement, which was widely published, warn- 
ing all clubs of every nature to obtain a permit 
or cease the sale of liquor within thirty days; 
that, in case of failure, their directors and 
officers would be arrested and prosecuted 
criminally. Only a small number paid any 
attention to this notice. Three of the greatest 
organizations employed eminent counsel, who 
wrote an opinion differing from mine. Other 
equally eminent and public-spirited lawyers 
gratuitously wrote opinions agreeing with my 
contention. To relieve an embarrassing situa- 
tion, I resigned as a director of the University 
Club, retaining my membership. When the 
thirty days was up, I concentrated my energies 
upon the two greatest organizations, the 
California and Jonathan clubs, filed their cases 
with different judges, and had their directors 
arrested. The California Club case was tried 
first, and I lost. Still entertaining the notion 
that the law meant what it said, I announced 
my intention of going ahead with the prosecu- 
tion of the Jonathan Club before the other 
judge. But, before the date of trial, the superior 
court of the county, in a civil suit brought by 
a director of the California Club to test the 
question, decided that the clubs were guilty. 
Still they did not cease. A second warning 
was thereupon issued, stating that any so-called 
bona fide club “refusing to comply with the law, 
would be raided in the same manner as any 
other similar violator of the statute.” Many 
prominent organizations heeded this warning. 
Not so the most wealthy and influential clubs. 
Six days of grace went by, then the rule of 
engaging the greatest adversary was put into 
operation. The California Club was entered 
by a squad of police, the place was raided in 
the usual and lawful manner, the liquors 
hauled away, the directors, officers, and 
employees arrested. This action was taken 
because the mere arrest of directors had failed 
of results. 

The writer must confess that he had little 
liking for this task. He had often been a guest 
of this club, had many close friends who were 
members, and felt very keen regret at the 
necessity which forced it. 

The net result of the raid was that before 
sundown the next largest club, the Jonathan, 
ceased the illegal sale of liquor. Its action 


was followed immediately by scores of lesser 
clubs, both bona fide and bogus, until within a 
few days I was informed by the police author- 
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ities that the club evil was a thing of the past 
That thing lost me many friends among the 
club men, but few who were worth while. 

Before this second California Club case could 
be tried, the highest court of the state reversed 
the ruling of the superior court in the civil case, 
deciding in effect that the clubs were not selling 
liquor within the meaning of the charter and 
ordinances. The bona fide clubs and clubs that 
were not bona fide, and clubs that were not 
clubs at all, thereupon opened their bars, and 
the unpleasant incident was thus concluded to 
the entire satisfaction of all corporations and 
individuals holding state charters. 

There is one statue upon the books, the sight 
of which is calculated to make even the most 
hardy prosecuting officer shy out of the road. 
Human experience has taught the lesson that 
the form of evil against which it is directed is 
incapable of even approximate suppression. 
By reason of the difficulty of coping with this 
form of vice, it becomes the breeding-place 
for municipal corruption. That was the rock 
upon which the city administration went down. 
It is a thing the law declares against, while a 
considerable part of every large community 
upholds it by common consent and tacit acquies- 
cence. The rich and well-to-do want it 
segregated in squalid districts where the poor 
must live. The poor, whose children must 
play under the eaves of the dens, rebel at this, 
but their voices are weak and easily stilled. 
We had, like most cities, a district set apart, 
within the boundaries of which this form of 
lawlessness might flourish unmolested. It 
seemed at first blush to be a very satisfactory 
way of handling this difficult matter. 


‘Demands to enforce the law began to pour in 


upon me by property owners and persons 
living in and around the plague spot. 
There was the law, and I had taken an oath to 
enforce all laws. I wrote letters of inquiry to 
the municipal authorities of twenty of the great 
cities of this country, and to some cities abroad. 
Only one satisfactory answer was received. 
That came from Edinburgh, Scotland. There 
such a law, so I was informed, had been 
enforced with remarkable effect. I concen- 
trated my attack upon the three largest 
and most notorious dens. I called the chief 
of police into my office and asked him to close 
the houses referred to. He refused, giving as 
his reason that he was acting under orders from 
his superiors. He said they reasoned that it 
would not be best to scatter the women through- 
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out the city. This seemed logical, but the 
tenacity with which this purpose was carried 
out and clung to aroused my suspicions. Their 
interest seemed a little too real. On two other 
occasions, I appealed to the chief, but he was 
obdurate. I began to investigate. Through 
various sources I learned that rentals in this 
restricted zone had soared to unheard-of 
figures and a bonus or initiation fee of from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars was 
in many instances charged each unfortunate 
desiring quarters in the precious territory. 
This scheme of extortion was sustained by the 
speedy arrest of any woman so bold as to take 
up quarters elsewhere in the city. The police 
officers, under orders from their superiors, 
brought in the estrays, and the prosecutor and 
his assistants were expected to put the law into 
operation and by prosecutions drive them back 
into the privileged zone. 

A large amount of damaging evidence was 
secretly furnished by friendly police officers 
and private detectives employed by me. 

I was sorely in need of the inquisitorial 
powers of a grand jury, before which unwilling 
witnesses could be brought and forced to tell 
what they knew. The district-attorney is by 
law vested with the very potent powers of legal 
adviser and director of that body. His inac- 
tivity through years of official scandals and 
abuses, and his political affiliations, convinced 
me that I could expect nothing from him. 
It was further evident to my mind that, if the 
public could be informed of conditions through 
the press, it would force the whole matter to an 
issue in some way. For no body of office- 
holders can stem the tide of an aroused public 
sentiment. So I started a succession of attacks 
through the columns of the newspapers. Open 
letters were written to the mayor and police 
commission. Newspaper interviews were 
granted without number. In this way public 
sentiment began slowly, but surely, to be 
aroused. However, the municipal storm did 
not really break until the publication, in the 
Los Angeles Examiner of September 27th, 
1908, of an authorized interview, consuming 
many columns. In short, the charge was 
made that “vice was being protected by the 
mayor and police commission.” 

A lengthy denial from Mayor Harper and 
his commissioners appeared next day, and this 
was followed by a sensational and bitter 
newspaper warfare. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, the district-attorney, John D. Fred- 
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ericks by name, made his appearance with an 
open letter in which he gave me sage advice 
about the gravity of attacks upon character, 
and demanded that I go before the grand jury, 
as deputy district-attorney, and make good 
my charges. He offered me the vast resources 
of the county in tracking down the wrong-doers; 
and ended by threatening to take away my 
power as prosecutor unless I made good. 
About the same time, the mayor and com- 
mission addressed an open letter to the grand 
jury denouncing me, branding my charges as 
false, and demanding that I be forthwith forced 
before that body, and, in case of my failure to 
sustain the charges, that they be “ vindicated.” 
All parties seemed to forget that I had already 
signified my determination to appear before 
that body, and that there was no chance of my 
plans going astray. I appeared one morning on 
time and began my story. Before I had pro- 
ceeded very far, the trap, theretofore set with 
hair-trigger, was sprung. The district-attorney 
discharged me from office and publicly declared 
my charges without the shadow of foundation; 
“that the incident was closed and that the 
grand jury had adjourned to take up other 
matters.” I again took the public into my 
confidence, reiterated the accusations, and 
publicly charged the district-attorney with a 
determination to smother the investigation at 
all hazards. 

To add to my troubles, about this time 
formidable pressure was brought to bear upon 
Mr. Leslie R. Hewitt, city-attorney, to take 
away my powers as deputy city-attorney. He 
refused in a published statement, putting his 
stamp of approval upon my administration. 
An attempt was made by the Harper forces to 
depose Mr. Hewitt, by means of the “recall,” 
and thus to reach me. This movement actually 
gained some headway, but, of course, failed. 

There happened to be on that grand jury a 
handful of determined men who had become 
interested in my story, or in the slight portion 
I had been permitted to tell. So, the next day, 
they demanded that the district-attorney rein- 
state me. This demand and public pressure 
forced him to yield, but not until after I had 
agreed in writing to furnish from my own 
purse all necessary expenses for assistants and 
detectives. He, however, agreed to allow me 
to conduct the investigation without his pres- 
ence. To keep my reappointment from the 
public, he insisted that the oath be taken in the 
secrecy of the grand jury room. I then went 
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to work to raise the necessary funds from 
private sources, had a number of witnesses 
subpoenaed, and appeared a few days later 
before the grand jury, ready to begin the 
investigation. 

To return to the attempted investigation. 
When I entered the grand jury room, the 
district-attorney, contrary to his promise, 
but not unexpectedly, also put in an appear- 
ance. When I began the interrogation of the 
first witness, who happened to be the chief of 
police, Edward Kern, the district-attorney, 
who was seated near him and away from me, 
objected to a very material question, and 
appealed to the foreman, who ruled that the 
question need not be answered. It would 
furnish interesting reading if the oath of secrecy 
did not forbid the telling of that question and 
the secret purpose of the district-attorney in 
suppressing it. I insisted with some heat 
that the matter be submitted to a vote of the 
entire grand jury, a request the foreman denied. 
Realizing that I had come to the end of my 
rope, and knowing myself to be powerless 
against such a combination, I rose, denounced 
the district-attorney, charged him with repre- 
senting the accused officials and with doing 
everything in his power to smother the investi- 
gation; according to the programme, he there- 
upon discharged me for the second time. 
Of course, this stripped me of every vestige of 
power to prove my charges. In a published 
interview, I repeated my accusations, and 
again charged the district-attorney with doing 
everything in his power to suppress the whole 
matter. 

There were some inquisitive men on that 
jury, led by Mr. Wesley Clark, a gentleman of 
great courage and honesty of purpose, who 
insisted upon a full investigation. But the 
machine forces, backed by the district-attorney 
and foreman, succeeded in stifling the inquisi- 
tion in such a manner as practically to white- 
- wash all parties concerned. The grand jury 
was thereupon dismissed with the usual thanks 
from the court for its long, arduous, and 
patriotic labors! 

The result of that alleged grand jury investi- 
gation was foreseen long before its report was 
filed. Other forces had been at work. The 
Herald, a morning daily, began quietly secur- 
ing evidence of “vice protection,” especially 
with reference to the exploitation among 
liquor dealers and others of stock in the sugar 
and oil corporations partially owned by the 
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Mayor and the immunity of the purchasers 
from molestation by the police department. 
The result was made public in a series of articles 
published in that paper, under the heading 
“Ts Vice Protected in Los Angeles ?”’ which did 
much to awaken public interest, and to put into 
operation the machinery of the “recall” 
provisions of our city charter. 

The recall provides, in substance, that an 
election to elect a successor to any elective 
officer of the city shall be called upon the filing 
of a petition, signed by electors representing not 
less than 25 per cent. of the votes cast at the 
election of the incumbent. The incumbent’s 
name shall be placed on the ballot, unless he 
requests to the contrary in writing. 

The movement to invoke the recall against 
Mayor Harper was initiated by the Democratic 
League and taken up by the non-partisan 
Municipal League. Petitions were circulated, 
more than enough names secured within a 
few days, and the date of the election fixed 
for March 26th. A non-partisan meeting of 
all civic and good government bodies was 
assembled, and Mr. George Alexander was 
selected as the candidate to oppose the incum- 
bent. It afforded the writer much satisfaction 
during the campaign that followed to tell this 
whole story upon the “stump.” 

In the meantime, the Express, against whom 
Mayor Harper had started a libel suit, and its 
owner, Mr. E. T. Earl, had not been idle. 
While Harper and his commissioners were not 
inclined to push the libel suits, Mr. Earl was not 
satisfied to let the matter drop. Having 
unlimited means, he employed detectives who 
secured signed statements of confederates in 
crime, detailing the major portion of the 
system of municipal graft and corruption. 
They also secured the books of account, 
showing how the money was divided. The 
confessions obtained had to do with the so- 
called “red light district syndicate,’ which was 
composed of Nick Oswald, Mayor Harper, 
former Chief of Police Edward Kern, Samuel 
Schenck, one of Harper’s former police com- 
missioners, Captain of Police Thomas H. 
Broadhead, and one William Lawrence Fetter, 
a general handy man used principally as a 
dummy in securing leases to land in the red light 
district. Oswald and Fetter saw to the collec- 
tion of the money from the underworld, a 
certain monthly portion going to each of the 
guilty officials. 

Former Chief of Police Kern, who had 
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shortly before been transferred to the lucrative 
position of member of the board of public 
works, was confronted by Mr. Earl’s attorney 
with the evidence of his connection with the 
syndicate. He promptly resigned, in the hope 
that the story would not be made public. Harper 
was called to Mr. Earl’s office and, upon being 
informed as to the proof, not only resigned 
the office of mayor, but filed his request in 
writing that his name be dropped from the 
recall ballot. Harper did this upon Mr. Earl’s 
assurance of secrecy. Broadhead, who had 
been made chief of police, was confronted by 
Mr. Earl, but refused to confess or to resign. 
This whole story of official corruption finally 
found its way into the columns of the daily 
press. This was through no fault of Mr. Earl, 
who had agreed to keep it secret. 

Harper’s name was by law omitted from the 
recall ballot. Mr. Alexander was elected mayor, 
over one other candidate who had been put up 
by the Socialists. Practically all Harper’s 
appointees on his various commissions resigned; 
a new chief of police was appointed; and thus 
the city of Los Angeles was turned officially 
upside down. 

Now for the sequel. There was something 
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so inconsistent in the grand jury investigation 
and report and the succeeding events as to 
cause grave speculation in the already over- 
charged public mind. The whitewash had to be 
removed. ‘The public demanded nothing less. 
All the machine’s power had been exerted to save 
its loyal ones, and now the angry waves were 
reaching for the rescuers. Some man out of 
that party of malefactors must be indicted; 
some sacrifice must be offered up in such an 
emergency. This unhappy fate fell to Broad- 
head and Schenck, who were indicted, respec- 
tively, for bribery and attempted bribery. 
Oswald got an immunity bath. Kern and 
Harper were passed by with this gentle rebuke: 


“‘ From the evidence adduced during this investi- 
gation, it is the unanimous belief of this grand jury 
that large amounts of money were paid for the pro- 
tection of prostitution in the so-called “ red light ” 
district to certain public and ex-public officials of 
this city under investigation, other than those in- 
dicted. However, owing to the lack of sufficient cor- 
roborating evidence, we are of the opinion it would 
be impossible to convict such officials if indicted. ” 


But, while most of the offenders will escape 
the law, the public is also escaping their 
misgovernment. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


By careful living and by the prevention of disease, the way fast becomes clear to that condition 
of society, foretold by Huxley, when men will regard it as a crime to be sick. We are developing 
a health conscience, private and public. To help forward on this happy road (for all real 
social progress lies this way), THE WorRLD’s Work will report, month by month, discoveries 
and instructive experiences of men and of communities that make for health. The magazine 
has the cooperation of Professor Irving Fisher, and the Committee of One Hundred, and 
it will work for their aims. 

Answers will be given in these pages or by correspondence to such questions as fall within the 
proper range of such a department, looking toward personal right living and preserving the public 
health. It need hardly be said that questions about the cure of personal ailments are questions 
for physicians only, and lie outside the range of this department— Tue Epitors. 


A COUNTY IN ARMS AGAINST DISEASE 
"TWENTY-THREE big manufacturing con- 
cerns in Worcester County, Mass., 
have joined hands with the local and state 
health authorities in a systematic effort to 
stamp out tuberculosis within that region. 


The merchants in the city of Worcester are 
joining them, and the campaign bids fair to 
spread until it includes every industrial, 
commercial, civic, and political organization 
in the county. 

Every employer concerned in this campaign 
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has guaranteed free treatment in a state 
sanitarium, for not less than three months, 
to any employee found suffering from tuber- 
culosis. A few factory owners have prcmised 
such treatment for any length of time that 
may be required, while others have extended 
their care to the families of their employees. 
Simultaneously, steps have been taken to make 
every factory and workshop as wholesome a 
place to work in as the circumstances will 
permit. Finally, meetings are held, literature 
issued, and instructions given in every possible 
way that may help to teach the individual 
worker how to take care of his health. The 
industrial and mercantile elements of the 
county are codperating with the administra- 
tion on one side and with public-spirited 
citizens on the other, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing human existence on a sound physical 
basis. 

The curing of disease is not the most im- 
portant phase of this movement. Its far- 
reaching educational influence is of. still 
greater value. The sanitary and hygienic 
measures taken in shops and factories serve 
as safeguards not only against tuberculosis, 
but against any kind of disease. The rules 
of living that are preached and taught affect 
life in all its phases. Habits of health and 
ideals of physical efficiency are established, 
and this means inevitably a raising of moral 
and mental efficiency. 

Even those men and women who leave the 
Rutland Sanitarium after a limited period 
of treatment, without being fully cured, come 
out with new knowledge, new powers, and 
new chances. Before that treatment, the 
ignorance of the sufferers made them a menace 
to other men and foredoomed victims in the 
fight with the disease. At the sanitarium 
they learn both how to treat themselves and 
how to protect others from contagion. Upon 
reéntering society, every such patient becomes 
a walking object-lesson, spreading abroad the 
double truth that tuberculosis means death 
if disregarded, and that it need be no object 
of terror if properly treated. 

The greater part of the credit for having 
started and nursed this movement belongs 
to Dr. Melvin G. Overlock, state medical 
inspector for the district embracing the city 
and county of Worcester. And much of his 
success can be explained only through his 
willingness and ability to show the employers 
that whatever they do for the health of their 
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workers must be regarded as a highly profit- 
able business investment. 


UNIVERSITIES TEACHING HEALTH 


OD gracias the academic year of 1908-09, 
extensive courses in public hygiene 
and sanitary science were given at Columbia 
and Cornell, as well as at the state university 
of Wisconsin attended not only by students 
but also by the general public. The same 
has always been true of the course in per- 
sonal hygiene which for several years has 
been given at Yale. 

The course established by Professor Mazyck 
P. Ravenel, at Madison, included directions 
to the individual for the regulation of his 
own life. The very extensive course at Cor- 
nell gives special attention to the problems 
and needs of agricultural communities, while 
the Columbia course dealt chiefly with the 
specialized health requirements of a big 
modern city. All the courses aimed at the 
double purpose of training health officers 
and educating the general public in health 
matters. 

Dr. Eugene H. Porter, Commissioner of 
Health for the State of New York, was prin- 
cipally instrumental in establishing the course 
at Cornell, and all his main assistants fur- 
nished lectures. Dr. Thomas Darlington and 
his assistants in the New York City Health 
Department figured with equal prominence 
on the programme worked out for the Colum- 
bia course by its originator, Dr. Norman E. 
Ditman, and the faculty committee in charge 
of it. 

Each one of the courses foreshadowed or 
formed part of an effort to create a permanent 
school or department of hygiene and sanita- 
tion. Such schools are practically assured 
at the universities of Wisconsin and Columbia. 
A bill providing for one at Cornell was intro- 
duced in the last New York Legislature, but 
seems to have been lost in the final shuffle 
just before adjournment. At Urbana, the 
home of the University of Illinois, a public 
health conference was held on April 23d. 
Resolutions were adopted calling for annual 
conferences of health officers, for more com- 
prehensive instruction in hygiene and sani- 
tary science at the university, and for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to place 
the resolutions before the State Board of 
Health and the university. 

Everything indicates that we are here 
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dealing with highly significant expressions of 
a country-wide popular awakening, the spirit 
of which is mainly characterized by the fact 
that it appeals with equal force and success 
to the leaders of academic thought and to 
the great lay public. And it is in the novel 
method “‘of accomplishing popular reform in 
scientific matters by direct appeal to a public 
which is daily becoming more enlightened”’ 
that Dr. Ditman, among others, seeks one 
of the chief factors making this awakening 
possible. 


A HEALTH DAY IN PRACTICE 


N MAY 12TH, 100,000 pupils of the 
Boston public schools observed ‘‘ Health 
Day” for the first time along the lines sug- 
gested last year by Professor Bocock, of the 
University of Georgia. The services of the 
occasion were planned by Dr. Thomas F. 
Harrington, director of the Department of 
Hygiene, who has devised this means of im- 
pressing the children’s minds with the impor- 
tance of health and of right living as an 
indispensable condition of health. 

Since Dr. Harrington became medical di- 
rector of the public schools in 1907, he has 
introduced several radical changes. Thus, 
for instance, a force of thirty-five nurses is 
employed not only to discover incipient cases 
of disease, but to study the physical require- 
ments of the pupils and to educate teachers 
and parents in the best ways of insuring 
health in order that disease may be avoided. 
Each year one or two essential principles of 
health have been singled out for special 
emphasis. During the school year just closed, 
for example, the two things, particularly 
drilled into the pupils’ minds were correct 
standing and walking. Next year, the em- 
phasis may be placed on right breathing. 
But every year hereafter, one whole day in 
May is to be given to the entire subject of 
health. 

This year’s initial observance of Health 
Day aroused great interest both in pupils 
and parents. All the physicians connected 
with the schools, as well as outside doctors 
and many teachers, assisted in the services. 
In the primary grades, the small pupils were 
told in simple language of the importance of 
cleanliness and sunshine, how to care for the 
teeth, how to eat and drink, how to stand and 
sit and walk. Many of these talks were 
given additional point by being delivered in 
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the open air of the school yard or of some 
park near the school. 

The older children of the intermediate 
grades were shown why fresh air, sunshine, 
bathing, clean food, correct posture, and 
bodily righteousness are factors of such great 
importance. In the upper grades of the 
grammar schools, many of the pupils had 
prepared compositions on _ health subjects. 
The relation of good habits and wholesome 
conditions to morals and character was 
brought out in some of these essays. The 
members of the graduating classes in every 
grammar school were assembled in the school 
halls and told of the value of health in present- 
day industrial life. They were shown the 
necessity of exercise and proper recreation 
as well as their direct relationship to physical 
and mental development. 

In the high schools Boston physicians 
explained the value and cost of health, and 
its bearing on athletics, on class standing, 
and on all life. The reasons for physical 
training and military drills were given, while 
teachers of physiology and hygiene presented 
charts illustrating the prevalence of disease 
and the advantages of health. The work of 
the Board of Health and of the anti-tuber- 
culosis crusaders was described in some of 
these schools. 

Another plan of far-reaching promise to 
the boys and girls of Boston has also been 
originated by Dr. Harrington, and will be 
put in operation for the first time this summer. 
It provides for a continuance of athletic super- 
vision during the summer months. A series 
of games has been arranged that will be open 
to all boys and girls in Boston. These games 
will include classified events for all conditions 
and classes and will be so graded that even 
crippled children will have a chance to com- 
pete. The games are to be conducted by 
wards and districts and are intended to arouse 
the loyal partisanship that similar contests 
arouse among the colleges. The prizes will 
be awarded in such a way that more credit is 
placed upon general excellence and develop- 
ment than upon more spectacular feats of 
skill and strength. The greatest benefit to 
the greatest number and the stimulation of 
beneficial rivalry among the children of differ- 
ent districts are the aims in view. Both 
Health Day and this all-year supervision of 
school athletics exemplify the gradual trend 
from medical inspection to hygienic direction. 








THE UNNECESSARY CURSE OF SICKNESS 


WHAT ILL-HEALTH COSTS THE NATION 


BY 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 


and had some difficulty in finding 

the right kind. Finally I discovered 
it at the other end of Manhattan, about nine 
miles from my home. 

The salesman who took my order interested 
me on two grounds — he seemed to possess 
intelligence beyond the ordinary, and he 
showed unmistakable signs of being a chronic 
sufferer from dyspepsia. His ailment found 
expression in listlessness and momentary 
strayings of his attention rather than irrita- 
bility. His condition caused me to take 
special pains in seeing that he got my name 
and address right on the order blank. The 
cabinet was to be sent to my home the next 
day. It had not arrived four days later, and 
the lack of it was becoming a serious annoy- 
ance. So I decided reluctantly to make that 
nine-mile trip once more in order to find out 
the cause of the delay. It was soon revealed. 
In making out his slip for the shipping depart- 
ment, the salesman had reversed the figures 
in my house number. The error was corrected, 
and then I waited three days more in vain. 
Nothing remained but a third journey, resulting 
in the discovery that the cabinet had been 
sent a second time to the false address. Seven 
days after I had bought it, the cabinet reached 
me at last. 

Let us sum up the results—the expressman 
had to make three trips instead of one to a 
point far outside of his usual route; the sales- 
man spent at least treble the amount of time 
on my order that he needed; I spent two whole 
mornings and four extra carfares in order to 
correct his mistakes; and my work was prac- 
tically delayed for a whole week. And all 
this happened because the vital functions of 
that salesman were not kept in good order. 
I feel well convinced, too, that I was not 
the only sufferer at his hands. Some people 
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will undoubtedly talk of “human nature” 
and class the shortcomings of the salesman 


as moral. But I have learned better, although 
well aware of the tremendous part played 
by physical conditions in modifying moral 
nature. That man was neither indifferent nor 
incapable. He simply could not keep his 
attention concentrated on what he was doing 
at every moment. And any good physician 
will tell you that he could no more help himself 
than an outworn clockwork can help slipping 
a cog now and then. 

The kind of thing just described is going on 
all around us all the time. Practically every 
business establishment has to have a con- 
tingent force to fill the places of those who 
are absent because of more or less serious 
ill-health. Every time an old hand is feeling 
unwell, while still clinging to his work, or a 
green hand has to take his place, errors and 
irregularities follow. The burdens of such 
disturbances are felt equally by the employers, 
the public, and the workers themselves. 
Nobody escapes the ever-widening rings of 
consequences. [Ill-health of all sorts and 
degrees is playing havoc with the orderly 
conduct of the nation’s affairs, but we have 
not even advanced far enough toward 
remedying this state to learn just how much 
sickness there is, considering it in the bulk 
or in its different forms. 

For this ignorance of ours many reasons 
may be assigned, but two stand out more 
conspicuously than the rest. First, we be- 
lieved until quite recently that sickness and 
premature death were misfortunes falling 
alike on good and bad, without reference to 
what they did or failed to do. While this 
belief remained unchallenged, we might have 
an academic, but never a practical, interest 
in the prevalence of disease. 

Secondly, we believed also until recently 
that sickness concerned only the afflicted 
individual, and possibly a few other persons 
intimately connected with him. That a very 
slight indisposition on the part of a very 
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insignificant person might constitute an actual 
drain on the nation as a whole —a drain 
distinctly felt because of its simultaneous 
presence in hundreds of thousands of human 
beings — was a truth of which we hardly 
had an inkling. For we had not yet learned 
to think in collective terms, so to speak. We 
were all the time observing the individual as 
if, whenever he suffered or did anything 
wrong, he existed apart from all other men. 
Our faith in the gospel of “each one for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost”’ had not 
yet been seriously shaken. Any interest we 
might take in the ailing health of some person 
outside of our own circle of relatives and 
friends looked like a gratuitous display of 
generosity, wholly unconnected with any 
interest of our own that might be at stake. 

Science has set us right on both these points. 
Any one case of sickness may still prove in- 
evitable because back of it lies a chain of 
causation too deep-reaching to be neutralized 
in a short time. But out of any ten cases of 
sickness, serious or comparatively insignificant 
(there being none that is wholly insignificant) 
no less than four may now be regarded as 
definitely preventable with the knowledge 
and means already at our disposal. This is 
a very conservative estimate. Many careful 
investigators insist that fully one-half of all 
present sickness has proved itself avoidable. 
The ratio varies with the nature of the disease, 
but some of the worst diseases offer better 
chances for prevention than less serious ones. 
Thus, for instance, out of every one hundred 
persons dying from tuberculosis, not less 
than seventy-five are now said to die needlessly 
or ahead of their natural time. This does not 
mean that they might be kept alive in a state 
of impaired vitality. On the contrary, it 
means that they might be well and useful 
and happy if only certain things were done 
for them or by themselves. The case of 
typhoid is still more striking. Men who ought 
to know and who come armed with the strongest 
of arguments tell us that out of every one 
hundred persons that die from typhoid fever, 
all but fifteen could at present be saved and 
restored to health. And every passing day 
seems to bring with it some new discovery 
that gives man added power in his fight 
against disease and death. 

These*facts and figures lead us to the truth, 
now being recognized in a growing degree, 
that illness is not a matter of “bad luck,” 
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to be borne or escaped without any chance 
at interference on our part. Instead, science 
informs us that everything falling under the 
head of ill-health— from a “cold” in the 
head to untimely decease — must be held a 
symptom of false adjustment somewhere, 
and, therefore, removable through the correc- 
tion of that adjustment. Health may still 
be a boon that cash cannot buy, but it can 
certainly — to a large extent, at least — be 
bought through intelligent exertion, provided 
that such exertion be made not only by private 
individuals but also collectively by groups 
of men belonging together geographically or 
racially, economically, or politically. 

All the causes that are known to produce 
sickness, directly or indirectly, divide them- 
selves into three groups — natural, social, 
and personal. When the sting of a mosquito 
brings us yellow fever or malaria, or when 
the milk of a diseased cow introduces tuber- 
culosis into our system, then we are confronted 
with natural causes. When the sewage of 
one or more communities pollutes a river, 
and when the drinking of unfiltered water 
from that river starts a typhoid epidemic in 
communities farther down its course, then we 
are dealing with social causes. When, finally, 
we overfeed and undersleep and overstimulate 
ourselves until neurasthenia or some “heart 
trouble” develops, or when we sleep in un- 
ventilated and overheated rooms until a slight 
exposure suffices to give the ever-present 
pneumonia germs the upper hand within our 
enfeebled systems, then we have to do with 
personal causes. 

Only the causes falling within the third 
group used in the past to be held amenable 
to our conscious influence. To-day science 
assures us that all those groups of causes — 
not excluding the natural ones even — lie 
wholly or partly within reach of our control, 
if we only care to exert ourselves in the right 
way and the right spirit. But, in doing so, 
science points out with never-tiring persistency 
that the three groups of causes just outlined’ 
dovetail into each other and overlap and 
interact in such manner that it becomes 
impossible to deal properly with one of them 
without at the same time giving attention to 
the other two. Then science adds for our 
further guidance that, while the personal 
causes may be advantageously opposed by 
private measures, the other two are by far 
too powerful and widespead to yield before 
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the unaided efforts of any one man. And, in 
the course of learning these lessons, we are 
daily being taught how intimately our fortunes 
— those of the highest and of the humblest 
among us — are interwoven. We are begin- 
ning to grasp the futility of planning the 
welfare of any one human being apart from 
the rest of his kind. We are coming to think 
of ourselves, at last, as links in a chain so 
firmly bound together that when the devil 
grabs the hindmost the wrench is felt by the 
topmost — felt in the very marrow of his bones. 
This connection of everybody with all the 
others is brought home to us in many different 
ways. We are now more than suspecting 
that the multiplication of expenses for the 
nation as a whole and for every social group 
within it, by vagrancy, by pauperism, by vice, 
by crime, and by degeneracy, must be traced 
first of all to private ill-health and further on 
to social neglect. And not only our pocket- 
books but our very existence may be involved 
in this hitherto unsuspected community of fate. 

Some time ago, a new coachman was hired 
by a wealthy New York family while they 
were spending the hot season at a summer 
resort, famous not less for its fashionable 
society than for its freedom from malaria. 
The coachman had previously suffered from 
malaria and had a relapse after he entered 
upon his new employment. Mosquitoes ex- 
isted in the place, of course, though not in 
very great numbers, and they proved them- 
selves equally fond of the sick coachman and 
his well employers. The result was an 
epidemic of malaria that found its victims 
in every layer of that community’s population. 
A similar epidemic at Brookline, Mass., 
followed the arrival of an Italian laborer, 
brought there to help build a new reservoir. 
A series of typhoid cases, breaking out like 
so many explosions, among a number of well- 
to-do New York families, were all traced to 
a cook who proved to be a walking storehouse 
of typhoid germs. 

An example of somewhat different kind is 
not less illustrative of what happens when 
men fail to realize that the attack upon any 
one of them by a disease germ is a potential 
attack on all of them. In 1889, Massachu- 


setts was ravaged by an epidemic of influenza. 
It was well started before its existence was 
fully recognized, and it lasted into the next 
year. Before it was checked, not less than 
850,000 people, or more than 4o per cent. 
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of the entire population, had been attacked. 
Nearly one-third of the active workers in the 
state had to leave work for longer or shorter 
periods on account of illness, and the total 
loss thus inflicted on the state was estimated 
at several millions of dollars. It may be 
safely asserted that no man, woman, or child 
in Massachusetts escaped some share of that 
extra burden. And with equal certainty 
the assertion may be made that all but an 
infinitesimal part of that burden need not 
have fallen upon the people at all, had they 
only been aware in time of the necessity for 
determined action, both separately and in 
concert. 

Knowing, as we have come to do of late, 
that we need not suffer from sickness and all 
its consequences to anything like the present 
extent, and knowing also that our interest 
in reducing sickness and death does not end 
with the safeguarding of our personal health 
by private measures, it is perfectly ridiculous 
for us, as a nation, to remain much longer in 
ignorance of the exact scope of the evil we 
have to cope with. I have not _ the 
least doubt that the principal reason why 
we are not stirred to rapid and radical action 
must be sought in the fact that we do not 
know how badly off we are. 

Of course, numerous attempts have been 
made to supply us with this lacking knowledge, 
and as a result we possess many suggestive 
calculations and _ estimates. While these 
rarely profess to be much more than guesses 
at figures, which it will take years of syste- 
matic search to reveal in their exactness, 
they represent the painstaking efforts of men 
eminently fitted for such inquiries. And they 
bear, as a rule, unmistakable earmarks of 
probability. Making all allowance for possible 
inaccuracies, they may, therefore, at least be 
accepted as evidence of how great the necessity 
is for a still closer approach to the actual 
truth. 

It is well to bear in mind that what we 
talk of in a general way as ill-health falls under 
four distinct heads — death,. permanent in- 
validism, serious illness, and minor indispo- 
sitions. For obvious reasons, the estimates 
so far advanced give most of their attention 
to death, a little less to invalidism and illness, 
and hardly any at all to indispositions. In 
other words, they deal almost exclusively with 
the losses that are tangible to all, while the 
more subtle forms are barely hinted at. So 
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far, I have only come across one estimate 
that took into consideration all degrees of 
ill-health. This was made by Dr. George M. 
Gould, the editor of American Medicine, who, 
in 1go1, placed the total annual loss of the 
United States from sickness and death at 
three billion dollars, one-third of which sum 
he thought might be saved by means now at 
our disposal. 

The generally accepted figure for the yearly 
number of deaths in this country is 1,500,000. 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, holds that, 
at the very least, 42 per cent. of these, or 
630,000 deaths, occur before their natural 
time, and he estimates that their postponement 
to the natural age limit would mean a saving 
of more than a billion dollars a year. Out 
of every ten persons dying in this country at 
present, three are children under five, and 
two of these are babies under one year of age. 
Mr. W. R. Russell has tried to show that, 
by reducing the death-rates among children 
by 40 per cent., this nation would effect a 
net saving of something like $2,627,300,000 
yearly . Both Mr. Russell and Professor 
Fisher have based their calculations on the 
anticipated losses in “‘ potential earning capac- 
ity” — that is, on what a person would earn 
for himself and the state if his productive 
life period was not cut off before the normal 
time of death. Theoretically, such specula- 
tions have both their use and their warrant. 
In practice, they are less likely to carry con- 
viction. The average man is not ‘much 
impressed by money-making of the “ might- 
have-been”’ kind. 

There are other ways, however, by which 
the nation’s waste through premature decease 
can be convincingly suggested, if not measured. 
One of these was mentioned by Professor 
Fisher himself in an address given before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents last 
February. He pointed out that a reduction 
of the present mortality rates by only one- 
third — which lies well within what has been 
proved feasible — would enable the insurance 
companies to remit fifteen cents on every 
dollar now paid in premiums by the policy- 
holders. The latest available data show that 
the full amount of premiums collected in 1907 
by 138 regular life-insurance companies was 
$533,077,447. A saving of 15 per cent. on 
this immense sum would mean $80,000,000 
kept in the pockets of the insured. In the 
same way, more than $16,000,000 might be 
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saved out of the $107,000,000 received during 
1907 by assessment companies and fraternal 
orders. Let us make clear what these figures 
signify. If Professor Fisher and the men 
who have furnished him with the foundations 
for his estimates are right, as I believe they 
are, the policy-holders in the United States 
paid in 1907 at least $96,000,000 more for 
their insurance than they would have had to 
pay if they had exercised proper personal 
and collective care on behalf of their health. 

I have already spoken of the dispropor- 
tionately large death-rates among children. 
Using the rates for different age classes, estab- 
lished by the mortality records of the states 
that have provided for a fairly accurate 
registration of deaths, we are led to conclude 
that, of 1,500,000 estimated deaths last year, 
about 551,000 were of children under fifteen. 
The approximate division of these among 
the various age groups was as follows: 





One year and under . 376,800 
Two years : ‘ ; ; ‘ . 40,950 
Three years. , , . 25,6050 
Four years. ; ’ . 18,320 
Five tonine . ; : . 53,400 
Ten to fourteen . 35,700 

Total ’ ; . 550,820 


Each child that died had taken something 
from the great common fund, whether this 
came to it through its parent or straight from 
the social body to which it belonged. Only 
about 5,300 of those dying between ten and 
fifteen had begun to earn their living and to 
put something back into the nation’s treasury. 
What all of them might have earned for 
themselves and for others, had they been 
permitted to live on, may be left as an unsolved 
problem. But the fact that they had been 
a source of expense before they passed away, 
and that, in an economical sense, they had 
repaid nothing of that expense, thus rendering 
it a complete loss through their deaths, must 
be regarded as indisputable facts. Consider- 
ing the private steady expenditure for food 
and clothing and care, the public expenditure 
for schooling and many other things, it is 
certainly safe to place the annual expense 
caused by each child at $100. This modest 
sum falls short of the allowance made for 
the same purpose by Professor Walter F. 
Willcox and Professor James McMahon in 
their recent report on vital statistics for the 
State of New York. Basing our further 
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calculations on that sum, and making due allow- 
ance for the 5,300 children supposed to have 
worked between the years of ten and fifteen, 
we reach the sum of $144,000,000 as repre- 
sentative of the direct loss suffered by the nation 
as a whole through the premature deaths of 
those children. If, in a similar manner, we 
add the loss caused by some 25,000 youths who 
died between fifteen and twenty without hav- 
ing become self-supporting, we obtain a grand 
total of more than $186,000,000, for which 
this country has nothing to show but — 
graves. And,of all the things produced by 
man’s ignorance and weakness, none is more 
unprofitable than graves. 

When we come to the non-fatal degrees of 
ill-health, we encounter not only a much 
greater dearth of reliable data but also certain 
difficulties of definition. It is especially hard 
to tell where illness ends and invalidism 
begins, although the latter state is supposed 
to be clearly marked by complete incapaci- 
tation for work. Here certain arbitrary rules 
adopted by most benefit societies serve us 
better than anything else for the establishment 
of workable boundary lines. They refuse to 
pay any benefits until after the first week of 
sickness, and a majority of them cease to 
support their sick members after the thirteenth 
week. If, then, a worker should become sick 
and recover within seven days, his ailment 
may be classed as mere indisposition. If he 
remains absent beyond the first week, he is 
seriously ill. If his sickness continues when 
the thirteenth week has come to an end, he 
may —in fact, as well as in theory — still 
be far from that total disability which con- 
stitutes invalidism, but, for all practical pur- 
poses, and for the time being at least, he has 
passed into this class. In a word, he has 
ceased to count as a unit in the great national 
army of workers. During the first week, we 
have hardly any means at all to learn of his 
ill-health. From the second week onward, 
we might get track of it through his insurance. 
After the thirteenth week, he might continue 
to figure for some time in some hospital 
census. If he emerge from that refuge as 
partly cured or incurable, we would probably 
lose all trace of him until he showed up once 
more in the records of some almshouse or 
other institution where the unfit are reluctantly 
cared for. 

Actual invalidism embraces the congenitally 
defective, the insane and feeble-minded, the 
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crippled and maimed and deformed, the 
incurables, and those rendered increasingly 
infirm by advancing age. Of their numbers 
we know, as I have already said, very little. 
We can get nothing but a few illuminative 
figures flashed upon us out of the general 
darkness. Some of these I shall quote and 
let the reader surmise the tale they hide. 
According to a census report, 328 special 
institutions held 158,000 insane on January 
I, 1905. ‘There were nearly 12,000 more of 
them in almshouses. The most conservative 
estimate of insane persons treated outside 
of institutions was then 30,000. The number 
of feeble-minded kept inside and outside of 
institutions was, in 1905, placed at 150,000 for 
the whole country. In all, then, we find in 
this group about 350,000 persons who con- 
stitute an unrelieved burden on the nation, 
although most of them have not yet reached 
that age of sixty when the productive period 
ends, in theory if not in practice. The actual 
cost of their profitless existence has been put 
at $85,000,000 a year by Dr. Charles L. 
Dana. This sum should be studied in com- 
pany with the declaration of Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow that at least one-half of our institu- 
tions for defectives— or some 175 hospitals 
holding about 85,000 inmates— might be 
turned to other uses if we exterminated those 
wholly preventable diseases which are euphe- 
mistically termed “social.” 

Turning to serious illness, we find that 
much of the available data relates to certain 
widespread diseases that have been made 
the objects of careful investigation in recent 
years. Thus Professor Fisher announced in 
an address delivered before the International 
Tuberculosis Congress of last year that 
tuberculosis alone costs this country more 
than $1,100,000,000 a year. Of this tre- 
mendous sum, more than one-third, or 
$440,000,000, was said to fall on others than 
the victims of the disease. Without inclu- 
ding the loss of “potential earning capacity”’ in 
the reckoning, Professor William Osler has 
arrived at the sum of $240,000,000 as repre- 
senting the average annual cost of tuberculosis 
to this country. Dr. George M. Kober 
has placed the annual loss from typhoid 
fever at $283,000,000, while another well- 
known authority, Mr. George C. Whipple, 
has put the same loss at $353,000,000. Dr. 
L. O. Howard estimates that the presence of 
malaria in this country means a minimum 
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loss of $100,000,000. And Dr. Charles W. 
Stiles asserts on excellent grounds that the 
state of South Carolina alone loses $30,000,000 
annually through the prevalence of hookworm 
disease. ‘These enormous figures find support 
in such documents as the records of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union. This organiza- 
tion, having had an average membership of 
about 39,600 for the last ten years, has spent 
nearly $4,500,000 in twenty-seven years be- 
cause of death, sickness, and disability among 
its members, And, for further comparison, 
I may add that Greater London spends about 
$5,000,000 a year for the maintenance of its 123 
hospitals, with their 133,000 “in-patients” 
and their 1,872,000 “out-patients.” 

Twenty-five years ago the English statisti- 
cian, Farr, figured out that for each man who 
died in that country an unknown number 
of other men suffered together two years of 
illness. Supposing Farr’s calculation to hold 
good in this country, Professor Fisher has 
placed the number of people seriously ill 
every day at 3,000,000. This would make 
an annual average of thirteen sick-days for 
every inhabitant. Assuming one-third of the 
sick to be in the productive period between 
fifteen and sixty, and placing their average 
weekly earnings at $9 only, Professor Fisher 
has arrived at a yearly loss of income falling 
very little short of $500,000,000. 

Statistics relating to German compul- 
sory sick insurance give for 1906 a total of 
87,750,000 days of sickness among 11,700,000 
insured workers. Applying these figures to 
an estimated “breadwinning” population of 
32,000,000 in this country, we reach an 
aggregate annual sickness of 34,314,286 weeks. 
At $9 a week, this represents an annual loss 
of $300,000,000. The records of the Man- 
chester Order of Unity, one of the biggest 
fraternal insurance societies in England, indi- 
cate an average yearly sickness rate of 1.83 
weeks for the period between fifteen and sixty. 
Applying this rate to our country, we are led 
to conclude that about 1,125,000 persons 
engaged in “gainful occupations” are sick 
every day. Counting the average weekly in- 
come as before, this means a total annual loss 
of $525,000,000, or practically the same sum 
that Professor Fisher reached in another way. 

Almost all the available estimates are based 
on figures of foreign origin. Lest the use 
of them be met with the easy objection that 
we have no means of knowing whether they 
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hold good in this country or not, I turned to 
a number of commercial and industrial con- 
cerns for information as to the amount of 
sickness among their employees. Only a 
very few of them kept any records of that kind, 
and but for the existence of benefit societies 
among the employees my quest would have 
proved largely futile. Useful replies were 
finally received from the International Har- 
vester Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, the Williams, Greene, & Rome 
Company of Berlin, Ont., the William Filene’s 
Sons Company, of Boston, the Shepard 
Company Stores, of Providence, R. I., the 
Siegel-Cooper Company, of New York, and 
John Wanamaker’s New York branch. 

At one of the plants of the International 
Harvester Company, a form of workmen’s 
insurance has been in operation for several 
years. From 1905 to 1907, the average number 
of insured workmen was 2,234. ‘The total 
number of days lost by them through illness 
during those three years was 55,731, implying 
a total loss of wages amounting to $78,608. 
The average number of days lost annually 
was 18,577. An average of 2.7 per cent. of the 
insured force was sick all the year round. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company wrote: 


“During the year 1908, the Employees’ Relief 
Fund of the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh 
had a membership of 91,326, or about 80 per cent. 
of the total number of employees. The total 
number disabled during that period (not  in- 
cluding loss of time due to accidents) numbered 
34,057. The total amount of time lost amounted 
to 29,764 months and, with an estimated monthly 
pay of $60 the total loss in wages to employees 
amounted to $1,785,840. During this same period, 
the relief fund returned in benefits to these 
employees $588,825.45, which is about 33 per cent. 
of the loss of wages.” 


A calculation of the number of daily ab- 
sences, represented by the figures just quoted, 
shows them to have averaged 2.7 per cent. 
for all the insured workers—a result that 
corresponds significantly with that obtained 
from the International Harvester Company. 
In both these cases, it should be remembered 
that the restrictions on the payments of benefits 
enforced by benefit associations cause 
their records to fall below the actual prevalence 
of serious illness among their members. 

Of the 400 employees in the shirt and 
collar factory of the Williams, Greene & Rome 
Company, only about one-fourth belonged to 
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the benefit association. From March, 1905, 
to March, 1909, these lost together only 198 
weeks through sickness, indicating an average 
daily absence of only 1.1 per cent. Even 
this low rate is beaten by Filene’s Boston 
store, where the total number of workdays 
lost by 625 employees through illness from 
May, 1, 1908, to February 1, 1909, was 
1,446. This is the official record of the firm, 
including all sick absences, whether leading 
to loss of salary or not, and it discloses an 
average daily sickness rate of only 1 per cent. 
of the whole force. It is not without interest 
to note that these two concerns with excep- 
tionally low rates are both run on a coéperative 
basis. 

In the Shepard Company stores, the daily 
absences because of ill-health were found to 
average 2.5 per cent. of all the employees. 
Using the exact figures for three months to 
make an estimate for the whole year, the 
Siegel-Cooper Company arrived at a total 
annual loss of 32,571 days for about 3,100 
regular employees (outside of ‘contingent 
help’’). ‘Thus the number of people absent 
daily because of sickness averaged 3.5 per cent. 
of the whole force. A comparison of these 
figures with those furnished by the employees’ 
benefit association indicates that 0.5 per 
cent. of the absences might be ascribed to 
serious illness and 3 per cent. to minor indis- 
positions. In this connection, it should be 
remembered, however, that the rate for illness 
is lowered by the fact that the association 
does not pay benefits beyond the sixth week. 

A census taken at Wanamaker’s during the 
week of March 15th to March 2oth revealed 
an average daily absence of 164 out of a 
total of 4,500 employees, and all but a 
negligible fraction of these were caused by 
sickness. The average sick-rate for that 
brief period was 3.5 per cent. of the whole 
force, but, allowing for a large decrease 
during the summer months, it is safe to place 
that rate at 3 per cent. for the entire year. 
The records of the employees’ benefit asso- 
ciation for the twelve months ending with 
February, 1908, showed 1,820 days of illness 
among 4,500 employees—a rate of 0.77 per 
cent. for the whole force. 

Everything considered, I feel warranted in 
drawing from these figures the conclusion that 
at least 3 per cent. of the 32,000,000 
active workers between fifteen and sixty are 
all the time kept from their work by ill-health. 
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No distinction is here made between illness 
and indisposition, as it has no influence on 
losses expressed in terms of actual absence. 
Nor shall I for the present have any chance 
to refer to the mildest degree of ill-health, 
beyond quoting the declaration of Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick that ‘minor ailments are the chief 
source of decreasing our daily efficiency,” and 
that “‘ nine-tenths of them could be removed 
by careful attention.” 

According to my conclusion, 960,000 sick 
men and women fail daily to furnish their 
proper share of productive activity. As that 
number includes high-salaried officials and pro- 
fessional men, not less than day-laborers and 
shop-girls, it seems safe, as before, to place 
their average weekly earnings at $9. This 
makes a daily loss in earnings of $1,440,000, 
or about $450,000,000 a year—a sum 
that bears a striking resemblance to those 
obtained by Professor Fisher and others by 
the use of foreign sickness rates. In fact, 
comparing the various estimates arrived at 
in so many different fashions, it seems hardly 
possible to escape a recognition of the sum 
of $500,000,000 as most nearly approximating 
the annual loss in salaries and wages through 
ill-health. Place the proportion paid out for 


salaries and wages as high as 40 per cent. of the 
value of the finished product, and we arrive 
at a possible economical loss of $3,600,000 a 


day, or $1,116,000,000 a year. And still we 
have not included the sick bill proper — 
the [money spent on medicines and medical 
care and nursing — nor the funeral expenses. 
The United States Bureau of Labor has pub- 
lished figures showing the annual average 
expenditure among workers for sickness and 
death to be $27. On the basis of these 
ridiculously low figures, the annual sick bill 
of the breadwinners of the nation should be 
about $460,000,000. Still the ill-health among 
the unproductive elements of the population 
remains to be taken into account — and these 
elements include children and aged persons, 
among whom the sickness rates are known to 
be many times higher than among the produc- 
tive classes. If we add it all up, we shall 
easily reach the three billions of Dr. Gould’s 
estimate. And, even then, we have to bear 
in mind the losses, not to be translated into 
dollars and cents, which result from the con- 
stant interference of ill-health in all its degrees 
with the orderly procedure of our private 
lives, as well as the life of the nation. 








